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The Essentials of 
Education 


DUNCAN S. BALLANTINE* 


HERE is a lesson imbedded in the economic history of America which can be 

applied to education today. It provides the text for this article. It is that no insti- 
tution which loses the sense of its purpose can remain free. 

The years from 1865 to 1900 witnessed a remarkable expansion of American 
production, led by bold and enterprising men under a system of capitalist competi- 
tion. In almost every important commodity—coal, steel, oil, wheat, cotton, lumber 
—American production had forged to a position of world leadership. A continent 
had been mastered, and its resources made to give up vast new wealth for the enjoy- 
ment of man. Indeed, if one were to look simply at the expansion in the production 
of goods and services, the record might have appeared to offer only contentment 
and promise. 

But look, for example, at the early years of the century to see what sort of society 
the American Industrial Revolution had spawned. Theodore Roosevelt, apostle of 
the strenuous life, of whom Elihu Root had said that he imagined he himself had 
discovered the Ten Commandments, was in the White House. Roosevelt was dedi- 
cated to putting morality back into politics and in word, at least, was the forerunner 
of reform, for it was he—not his later namesake—who coined the phrase, “male- 
factors of great wealth.” 

Lincoln Steffens had just published The Shame of the Cities, and others of the 
muckrakers who spoke the truth—if not the whole truth—were calling attention 
to the consequences of urban industrialization: Upton Sinclair in The Jungle, faith- 
fully describing working conditions in the Chicago stockyards; John Moody, telling 
The Truth About the Trusts; and Robert Hunter in his book, Poverty, anticipating 
Franklin Roosevelt’s ‘‘one-third of a nation ill-housed, ill-clad, ill-nourished.”’ 
Others were pointing out the reckless waste of natural resources, the inequities of 
child labor, and the plight of the immigrant, in this movement which Frederick 
Lewis Allen has called ‘‘the revolt of the American conscience.” 

And hard as their criticisms were, the facts were not much softer. Frederick 
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Allen has remarked in The Great Change that, ‘Of all the contrasts between 
American life in 1900 and half a century . . . later, perhaps the most significant is 
in the distance between rich and poor.” In 1900, the average American worker's 
wage—the average, not the lowest—was between four and five hundred dollars. 
Andrew Carnegie’s income that year was $23,000,000, with no income taxes to pay. 
Twenty-five per cent of the boys and ten per cent of the girls between the ages of 
ten and fifteen who should have keen in school, were, in the euphemistic phrase, 
“gainfully employed.” Hours were long, and working conditions poor and unsafe. 
And so it went. 

Inequities in the distribution of America’s new wealth were one source of criti- 
cism. A second was the concentration of power in the hands of a few. And because 
the country had been governed since the Civil War by an alliance of business and 
government, the criticism naturally centered upon business leaders and their new 
instrument of enterprise—the corporation. To understand this source of criticism, 
one need not read the muckrakers. He need only recall the remarks of Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, ‘“The public be damned.” Or again, “What do I care what the law is? 
I got the power, ain’t I?” 

The first fact to consider was that the corporation did have the power—power by 
its conduct to affect the lives of men far beyond the corporation’s own interests. The 
second fact was that the corporation—energetic, creative, and enterprising though it 
was—had also been irresponsible. Stated more directly, the corporation and its 
leaders had been zealous in the creation of wealth but had forgotten that the creation 
of wealth is not an end in itself. They had forgotten that it is the uses to which 
wealth is put that count. In brief, they had negleced their highest mission as 
stewards of the welfare of all the American people. 

During the past fifty years, there have been two responses to this state of affairs 
at the turn of the century. The first response was that government alone is socially 
responsible and capable of acting in the interests of all the people. We have seen 
this response develop from the early reforms of the century through the new free- 
dom of Woodrow Wilson and the new deal of Franklin Roosevelt. We have seen 
it develop much more fully in other countries of the world to the point where gov- 
ernment has taken over and managed, not only the economy, but the intimate lives 
and thoughts of all the people. In brief, the movement has not only been forgotten 
but has destroyed the purposes from which it sprang. 

The second response has been that private corporations and their leaders can 
also be socially responsible and can act consistently with the public welfare. The 
concept of business leadership as a profession—endowed with an ethical outlook 
and a sense of responsibility, not only to itself, but to all the nation—has, I think, 
been slowly developing. For myself, I welcome this because I prefer the voluntary 
exercise of responsibility to compulsion and because i believe it has kept this country 
from going as far in the direction of government control as have some nations 
across the seas. 

But the moral of this story for past, present, and future should be clear. It is that 
those institutions which are vested with the public interest and upon which our 
society depends will be free from outside intervention only to the extent that they 
remain true to the purposes for which they were created. This has been true in the 
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economic field, of which I have just spoken. It is true also in education. Education 
will be free only as it serves the purposes for which it exists. 

What, then, are the purposes of education? Higher education should aim, I think, 
at creating two kinds of person in the single individual—the whole man and the 
incomplete man. 

For some years now, we have been listening to the charges and countercharges of 
a supposed conflict between scholarship and something called education for living, 
between book learning and those extra-curricular activities which are designed to 
produce a rounded individual. Perhaps we have produced some individuals who 
were capable of thinking but of not much else. Perhaps, also, in our reaction against 
arid scholasticism, we have produced a much larger number of “rounded indi- 
viduals’ —round like a doughnut with a hole in the middle where the mind ought 
to be. 

I would deplore the idea that there can be a conflict between scholarship and edu- 
cation for living. Scholarship in its essence is simply the habit and capacity for pur- 
poseful and disciplined thinking. Thinking is not synonymous with living, but I 
doubt if one could fashion the best life without the best thought being a part of it. 

And what, in essence, is the aim of extra-curricular activities? There are at least 
two worthy of mention. The first is to develop those qualities of temperament and 
personality through which—by leadership or followship, by co-operation or com- 
petition, by protest or approval—ideas are translated into action. The second. aim, 
pursued both in curricular and extra-curricular activity, is to develop a person of 
feeling and sensitivity. We think of this most often in connection with music, the 
drama and the arts, the field of aesthetic appreciation and creativeness. To this 1 
would add fellowship, for sensitivity to the needs of other people is a sign of 
the civilized man. 

In both scholarship and education for living, there is one other purpose we must 
serve if we would develop the whole man. We must foster conscience—the willing- 
ness to see issues in terms of their moral implications and to evaluate ovr own con- 
duct by standards of moral law rather than by expediency or opportunism. 

These things, then—mind, conscience, feeling, temperament, and personality— 
are parts of the whole man. And I would submit that no one of them can be de- 
veloped to its fullest and best except by the concurrent development of the others. 
We have fearsome examples in the world today of strong minds without either 
conscience or feeling. We have bigotry, which is conscience carried to excess with- 
out the restraining influence of thought and feeling. And we have a surfeit of 
personalities which are not much of anything else, practicing salesmanship for sales- 
manship’s sake alone—the well-adjusted personality, or what David Riesman has 
called the “‘radar-directed personality,” which sends out messages to see what will 
be approved and then acts accordingly. 

Of all these parts, however, I would place mind and conscience at the keystone of 
the arch, for it is by them that the purposes are defined, toward which we move by 
action. Mind and conscience may be closely intertwined, for intellectual integrity 
is a kind of morality. By way of illustration, when Senator Joseph R. McCarthy 
charges that Wendell Furry is a “Fifth Amendment Communist’’ and, therefore, 
that Harvard University is ‘harboring Communists,’ I leave it to you to judge 
whether that is a failure of conscience or of intellect. I am not defending Wendell 
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Furry. I think he was wrong in not testifying. I am not passing judgment on 
whether Harvard University should keep him or dismiss him. But Wendell Furry 
is not now a Communist from all the evidence available, and I am simply asserting 
that to charge Harvard University with harboring a Communist in the person of 
Wendell Furry is a clear falsehood. It is more than that. It is a subversion—in the 
name of anti-subversion—of both truth and morality. If it does anything, a college 
education should enable our citizens to see through such forms of deceit as this. 

I have said that higher education should aim to produce also the incomplete man. 
By this I mean that a college education is something which the graduate has within 
him, working continually throughout his life. It is not something he has had. Put 
another way, a college education should leave the graduate with more questions 
about the world than he has answers. It should awaken in the student a restless 
curiosity and provide him also with some intellectual skills for satisfying his 
curiosity so that it will not die of frustration. It is my impression that a college 
student is somewhat soft headed about practical matters and very hard headed about 
impractical and speculative matters. Twenty years later, he has become eminently 
hard headed about practical matters—and that is gain—but about the impractical 
and the speculative, he has often become very soft headed, if, indeed, he gives 
thought to them at all. He may go even farther. He may even become impatient, 
suspicious, and intolerant of speculation itself. When that happens, I take it that 
the last vestiges of his education have been erased. We need, therefore, to consider 
seriously the lack of staying power of our higher education. When we see so many 
uneducated college graduates, it may be that they come from uneducated colleges— 
centers of traffic in inert ideas or, even worse, centers of traffic in almost everything 
but ideas of any kind. George M. Cohan, when asked the reason for his continued 
success, replied, “I always leave them wanting more.” We could do worse than 
study how to accomplish that in education. 

The second measure of the incomplete man is his recognition that he is not God. 
In a recent book, The Rebel, Albert Camus has traced the crisis of conscience in 
the European mind. Man discovers, according to Camus, that God’s order of things 
is not always what man would regard as just. And so he dethrones God and sets out 
to create another order, in the name of justice, to replace that which he has de- 
throned. We have had several centuries now of this tinkering by man-sized “gods,” 
and I believe that Camus is right when he says it has brought us to the “age of 
murder.” I submit that, for all the efforts of the extreme Humanists, the Positivists, 
the Marxists, and other kinds of human engineers, they have not been able to create 
an order either just or divine, based upon the premise that man is complete and 
sufficient unto himself. 

I believe that a college or university must create an environment which can serve 
all of these purposes, which can create both the whole and the incomplete man. 
And I believe that if it would survive as an institution of free inquiry, it must re- 
claim a sense of the other values besides freedom which freedom can serve. 

We have inherited from the nineteenth century a conception of the university 
as a free market of ideas—a neutral platform to which any idea might come to be 
heard and to compete for the minds of men. And let me be clear—this concept we 
must maintain! 

But we have also, I fear, come to assume that, because the platform is neutral, it 
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must be a matter of indifference to us what ideas are chosen. We have come to 
cherish only the neutrality of the platform—that is to say, our freedom—and we 
have forgotten the purposes it should serve. John Stuart Mill’s essay, On Liberty, 
remains today a classic exposition of the nature and justification of freedom. Yet, 
Mill cherished liberty, not with indifference to other values, but because it was the 
instrument through which they could best be secured. 

In his rectorial address to the students of St. Andrews, Mill stated, “The purpose 
of your studies here is to equip you to be better fighters in the battle between good 
and evil.” 

In brief, for Mill the freedom to choose did not imply that one choice was as 
good as another. 

Too often, the liberal sets up the cry of academic freedom and argues his case 
as if for academic freedom’s sake alone. It is a bad argument in a good cause. Free- 
dom is good for its own sake. But, unless we consider the uses to which freedom is 
put for good or bad, it is a meaningless abstraction. It is the instrumental uses of 
freedom which in its history have given it meaning and strength. 

When Copernicus defied the church with a revolutionary theory of the universe, 
he did it, not in the name of freedom, but in behalf of knowledge. Luther indeed 
demanded individual freedom, but the force of his demand for freedom lay in his 
conviction that it was necessary to faith, to knowing God and Christ. And Adam 
Smith attacked the mercantilist restrictions of the eighteenth century, not for free- 
dom’s sake alone, but because he believed that economic freedom was essential to 
the ‘wealth of nations.” 

Wise spokesmen of business enterprise have discovered that the phrase ‘“‘free 
enterprise” is a poor one. The emphasis should be upon enterprise and upon the 
fruits it produces. Enterprise will be free as long as, and only as long as, it is both 
enterprising and conscious of its responsibilities. 

And I would say, also, to the academic profession (which is my profession) and 
to academic men and women (in whom I believe) to stop talking so exclusively 
about “academic freedom’ and speak more and think more about the values to 
which it is essential, about the purposes it serves. 

But, again, let me be perfectly clear. Because I am admonishing the academic 
profession and because I have urged greater emphasis upon the purposes for which 
freedom is instrumental, let no one think that I am belittling the importance of 
freedom. I am aware that, in saying these things, I run the risk of congratulation 
from all the wrong people for all the wrong reasons. I should like to be spared that. 

If these end-purposes are essential—if intelligence, truth, conscience, and 
spiritual aspiration count for something—no less so does the instrument (the only 
instrument) through which they can be possessed—the freedom of individual 
choice. Man can not possess conscience, reason, and faith unless deep within him 
he does so by personal election. We have, indeed, the duty to affirm by teaching 
and example (which is not indoctrination) some of the principles which lie at the 
root of a free, humane, democratic, constitutional, and moral society. But we have 
also the duty to preserve that diversity of opinion out of which these principles are 
nourished and renewed. And we have, finally, the duty to assure that freedom of 


(Continued on page 251) 














Specialists in the Academic 
Community 


KT RILEY &.. MATHER” 


T WAS inevitable that the rapid expansion of knowledge in this age of science and 
technology should lead to increasing specialization among those responsible for 
its dissemination as well as among those who devote themselves to research. In 
colleges and universities, the outmoded settees of natural philosophy have been 
reconstructed as chairs of physics, of chemistry, and of biology. These, in turn, have 
been broken apart to provide resting places for specialists in ever more narrowly 
defined subdivisions of each of the scientific disciplines. There is much truth in the 
characterization of the scientist as one who seeks to learn more and more about less 
and less. 

This trend is by no means limited to the sciences. It is apparent also in the arts 
and the humanities. Nor is it found only in institutions of higher learning. The 
secondary schools and even the primary schools are displaying the same tendency. 
Spec‘alist-teachers are necessary at every academic level in order to prepare students 
for their work at the next higher level and for the lives they will lead when their 
formal education comes to an end. 

Specialization is, of course, a good thing. It meets the needs of modern life, and 
it is here to stay. Almost any good thing, however, may have detrimental conse- 
quences if pushed to its ultimate extreme. Certainly it is high time to give careful 
thought to the impact of the present, high intensity of specialization upon teachers, 
students, and academic communities. 

I presume that every teacher has a threefold objective for all professional activi- 
ties: to train each youngster for a more skillful and, therefore, more remunerative 
occupation whereby he may earn a comfortable living; to develop and expand the 
interests and abilities that will make each youngster’s life richer, more creative, and 
more truly satisfying; to help each youngster become an effective, responsible, and 
intelligent citizen in a free society. Each of these three objectives is served by spe- 
cialist-teachers responsible for special courses in the academic curriculum. 

Teachers of the sciences and of vocational courses concentrate on the production 
of well-trained technicians and occasionally start a student on a career as a research 
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scientist. Ever-increasing numbers of persons competent to operate mechanical 
devices and perform routine operations in offices, factories, and laboratories are 
required in industry, commerce, and the professions. Mechanization of homes and 
farms makes it desirable, if not necessary, for housewives and farmers to operate, 
adjust, and even repair machines and gadgets of almost limitless variety. The im- 
pact of science on modern life has also resulted in an insistent demand for more dis- 
coverers, inventors, and planners. Persons who are properly prepared to engage 
fruitfully in the quest for new knowledge or for new applications of knowledge in 
the life of man are essential to human welfare. The pressures upon schools and 
teachers to achieve the first-mentioned objective are obviously great and _ all- 
pervading. No wonder the teachers of this segment of the curriculum tend to neg- 
lect the general education of their students in the endeavor to graduate the best- 
trained technicians and the most expert scientists that the few years available for 
their training can produce. 

The second objective, defined above, is the special responsibility of the teachers 
of the liberal arts. Instruction in English literature and composition, in the foreign 
languages, and in the fine arts and music has its utilitarian values, but its primary 
purpose is to develop powers of analysis and expression and to widen horizons of 
interest and appreciation. All too often, however, such teachers find themselves 
effectively isolated, in part by vocabulary barriers, from their colleagues in the 
scientific and vocational areas. Worse than that, the students are not likely to recog- 
nize the relationship of this segment of their academic work to their other activities 
in a technologic world. 

Teachers of history, economics, and the social studies are ordinarily considered 
to be the specialists largely responsible for helping students achieve the third of 
my three objectives: effective, responsible, and intelligent citizenship in a free 
society. These teachers deal explicitly with human beings as members of society. 
The pity of it is that they are commonly expected by the other teachers to do the 
entire job of “citizenship training,” while each of the others ‘‘sticks to his own last.” 

The consequences of this fragmentation of instruction have frequently been 
deplored. Students see the trees but are lost in the forest. When the disparate 
disciplines are not integrated with each other, it is extremely difficult for youngsters 
to discover or develop a sustaining philosophy of life, vibrant with meaning for 
themselves. The relation of man to the orderly universe of which he is a part has 
ceased to be the great quest at the very heart of the educational process. It is all too 
easy for a high school or college graduate to say on Commencement Day, “My 
teachers have stuffed me full of all sorts of facts and ideas, but what does it all 
mean?” 

The fact is, however, that education should have not three separate objectives, 
but a single tripartite objective. Each of the teachers in each of the three areas 
I have sketched is actually responsible for all three aspects of the educational process. 
Even the distinction between specialized training and general education, so com- 
monly made in the planning of curriculums, is artificial. We teachers should remind 
ourselves more often that we are teaching boys and girls, young men and young 
women, rather than teaching mathematics, grammar, American history, chemistry, 
or geology. Basic to the attainment of our threefold objective is greater emphasis 
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upon the integrative aspects of our numerous, diversified specialties. 

Integration of the segmented curriculum can be achieved only in terms of con- 
cepts and mental constructs. It is not enough for the geologist to borrow electronic 
equipment, magnetometers, and mass spectrometers from the physicist and become 
a geophysicist. Nor for the biologist to acquire the techniques of microchemistry and 
chromatography in order to be a biochemist. The teacher of art must do more than 
describe the indebtedness of the modern artist to chemists, responsible for synthetic 
fibers and aniline dyes. It is at the roots of the tree of knowledge, rather than at 
the tips of its branches, that true integration may be found. 

Undergirding the threefold educational objective is a single, high aim, never 
completely realized but always to be kept in the teacher's mind. Regardless of the 
subject matter of the course of study, it is independent thinking and profound 
insight that should be inculcated. It is possible to train youngsters to operate a slide 
rule, to compile data revealed on an oscillograph, and to acquire many kinds of 
mental and manual skills, without any real knowledge of the principles employed. 
Competent technicians may be graduated, even though the ability to think inde- 
pendently has never been encouraged. Understanding is not synonymous with 
knowledge; it is something far beyond information or skill. 

Conceptual thinking is not nearly as esoteric as many seem to believe. The human 
brain normally and constantly scans the sense data of experience to select those 
which seem to have significance. Patterns are perceived in the regularities of 
occurrence or relationship. Concepts that explain, or account for, the observed 
regularities and patterns are a result of the natural functioning of the brain. Even 
the simplest and most primitive of concepts leads to prediction and further observa- 
tion and generalization. 

The fundamental concepts of even the most complicated of modern sciences can 
be comprehended by almost everybody. That, indeed, is one of the earmarks of a 
fundamental concept; it explains what appears to be complex and chaotic in terms 
of relationships that give significance and meaning. Concepts are mind-stretching; 
they enlarge the horizon of one’s mental grasp. They are also mind-satisfying; they 
rejoice the spirit of man. Teachers do well to share these satisfactions with their 
students. 

All of us, regardless of our “‘lines,’’ should be alert for concepts that unite, not 
only the sciences with each other, but also the sciences with the arts and the 
humanities. That such concepts may be found, if we search diligently for them, is 
a part of the faith of many modern men. It is, in fact, a faith that is held implicitly, 
if not explicitly, by everyone who seeks a truly satisfying philosophy of life, who 
really believes that life has meaning. Teachers should encourage students to join 
them in this most fundamental quest. 

Integrative education can be provided only by teachers who constantly seek con- 
ceptual connections between their own fields of thought and those of their col- 
leagues and who strive to comprehend the relationships between instruction in 
their own disciplines and the all-inclusive task of promoting progress toward attain- 
ment of the threefold objective defined above. This implies much more communi- 
cation than is common today between teachers in separate departments, and on a 
deeper and more fruitful level. Of all people, teachers have the strongest stimulus 
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and the greatest opportunity for continuing intellectual growth and spiritual en- 
richment throughout all of their active lives. They have only themselves to blame if 
they justify the cynically humorous definition of an adult as ‘‘one who has stopped 
growing on top but keeps on growing in the middle.” 

There are barriers to the interdisciplinary exchange of professional knowledge, 
skills, and understandings; but they are not insuperable. The most obvious one is 
a result of the inevitable proliferation of recondite vocabularies by each professional 
group. Conversations between scholars working along different sectors of the 
expanding frontier of scientific knowledge are now almost limited to such topics as 
politics, social engagements, and the weather. And the difficulties are even greater 
when teachers of the sciences, the humanities, and the liberal arts attempt to con- 
verse with each other about their special fields of learning. Fortunately, however, 
the basic concepts and fundamental principles of each field can be communicated by 
words that are generally comprehensible, if not actually within the narrow limits of 
“basic English.’’ Or, at least, they can be so communicated by any real expert who 
has sympathy for the intellectual attainments of his audience and truly desires to 
“put across” the ideas that mean so much to himself. It is usually the tyro, posing 
as an expert who strives to give an impression of great erudition by using words that 
he knows are without meaning for his listeners. Those words, moreover, will com- 
monly be the names of gadgets, of bits of apparatus, of specific aptitude tests, or 
of highly specialized techniques, rather than the symbols used to convey funda- 
mental ideas or basic concepts. Any teacher who really wants to do so can explain 
his work to any other teacher. Has he not learned how to make his subject clear to 
his students? 

On the other hand, the teacher who tries to establish rapport with scholars in 
disciplines far removed from his own will break down the semantic barrier by en- 
larging his own vocabulary. Surely anyone who has made himself proficient in a 
foreign language can become acquainted with the jargon of professional groups 
other than his own. The technique is much the same. Associate with people who use 
the strange words. Listen to their conversation. Attend the meetings of their pro- 
fessional society; they will certainly have one. Gradually, the ear becomes attuned 
to the strange nuances; before long, their words will have meaning. Read some of 
their literature, keeping a good dictionary at hand. In almost every discipline, there 
are scholars who have authored books and articles expressly designed to interpret for 
the “layman” or for “the man in the street’’ the work with which they and their 
colleagues have been engaged. Each of us is ‘a layman”’ in fields other than our 
own specialty; such books and articles are not beneath our dignity. 

The vocabulary barrier is more often an excuse, rather than a reason, for not 
participating in interdisciplinary exchanges. Much more real is the barrier con- 
structed by limitations of time. Here, of course, ‘‘where there is the will, there is a 
way.” What one does with his leisure time is more truly indicative of the real 
character and personality of an individual than what he does when he is doing 
what he has to do to earn a living. Anyone who experiences the joy of an intel- 
lectual adventure, along paths previously untrod that lead outward across new areas 
within the broad fields of learning, will never regret the expenditure of time on 
such an enterprise. 
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Even more than the association with youthful students, such adventures keep the 
teacher young in spirit. After all, it is the teacher's attitudes toward life and his 
habits of mind that are communicated subtly, but with almost terrifying effective- 
ness, to his students. Although the lesson assigned for a particular classroom hour, 
or the technique being taught in a particular laboratory period, may seem to have 
little to do with any basic philosophy of life or any preparation for “good citizen- 
ship,’’ the fact is that each such “‘contact hour”’ is a golden opportunity for integra- 
tive education. If the teacher has the breadth of learning that may be his because 
of his association with the other members of the team of specialist-teachers and the 
depth of understanding of the meaning of life that may be developed by his own 
integration of basic concepts from the many areas of scholarship, he will be truly 
an educator of youth rather than just a teacher of segments of a curriculum. 


—HAo— 


The Essentials of Education 


(Continued from page 246) 


choice is maintained. 

If sometimes the road seems rough and dangerous, let us be reminded that this 
country was not created by faint hearts. Let us also be reminded that freedom itself 
is one of the greatest educational forces we possess. By the exercise of freedom, 
man learns something of the moral implications of the choices he makes; he learns 
to impose upon himself as more than abstractions those necessary and prudent re- 
straints in the exercise of freedom which are essential to its survival. He learns, 
also, not to spend his freedom in ways that will be destructive, not only of freedom, 
but of the other values it sustains. So let us keep and use wisely this educational 
force, for we are running colleges and schools—not sheep ranches. 

If we will remain conscious, affirmatively conscious, of the ends we would serve— 
must serve—then I believe our colleges and schools, as free academies, will con- 
tribute, together with other segments of our society, to keeping this ONE NATION 
—INDIVISIBLE—WITH LIBERTY—AND JUSTICE—FOR ALL. 





Interdisciplinary Education 
for Teachers 


RUTH WILLARD* 


NOWLEDGE for What?’ was the penetrating question posed by Lynd in his 
1939 publication by that same title. Lynd’s question was focused on the common 
practice of teaching for the purpose of accumulating knowledge, in contrast to 
teaching how to utilize information from the various social science disciplines in the 
solution of problems. In present-day teacher education, there is increasing interest 
in a more practical utilization of the information gained from the different aca- 
demic fields or disciplines which relate to man and society. A few of these disciplines 
are anthropology, biology, sociology, political science, economics, and psychology. 
In such an approach, students are encouraged to examine the major problems of 
children and society within the framework formed by the sociological, anthropologi- 
cal, psychological, economic, and political settings of the problem. Various terms are 
used to refer to such a method of problem-attack. Some of these terms are interdisci- 
plinary education, the interdisciplinary approach, and interdisciplinary training. Re- 
gardless of terminology, it is believed that such an approach is helping teachers to 
perceive and understand—in an enlightened perspective—the children, parents, and 
the communities in which they, as teachers, work. 

Understanding is the seeing of relationships. Interdisciplinary education can do 
much to help teachers operate in a wider frame of understanding. Teachers are 
constantly being told to ‘‘take children where they are.’’ Intelligent appraisal of 
any stage of development includes an understanding of how the children became as 
they are. All of the disciplines furnish facts, hypotheses, principles, and methods of 
investigation relevant to man and society. Tremendous gains are made in knowledge 
and understanding as the geneticist, the anatomist, the sociologist, the anthropolo- 
gist, the pediatrician, the psychologist, the social worker, the psychiatrist, and the 
physiologist join forces to unravel the process of human development. In this way, 
students are helped to see how the biological, social, cultural, and psychological 
factors are interwoven. Thus, the various disciplines are utilized in building a back- 
ground of relationships enabling teachers to understand better the family and com- 


© RUTH WILLARD, Theta Chapter, is assistant professor of education at the Univer- 
sity of Oregon and faculty adviser for Kappa Chapter. 


* Robert S. Lynd, Knowledge for What? The Place of Social Science in American Culture, (Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1939). 
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munity environment in which they find children and to understand better how the 
children “‘became as they are.” In addition, the interdisciplinary point of view en- 
courages teachers to see their own work in relation to the practitioners and research- 
ers in the different disciplines. 

However, student contact with isolated disciplines is not the answer. Under the 
traditional campus system, a student enrolls in one campus discipline course, suc- 
ceeded by another and yet another. Such a procedure leaves to chance the synthesiz- 
ing of understandings important to the student’s future work. If relationships are to 
be understood, integration is needed and not contact alone. Training is needed from 
scholars in many different fields who have something of value to say to the student 
concerning their specific problem areas. Perhaps there will never be co-operation 
between the sciences, but the several Departments of Human Development in 
existence in this country are evidence that there can be co-operation between indi- 
viduals. Various campuses have developed, or are now exploring the development 
of, specific courses designed to incorporate the many findings concerning human 
behavior. By orienting interdisciplinary co-operation to problems and people, a 
significant beginning is being made. 

Within the past three decades, the word behavior has come to be recognized as 
a scientific term in a number of academic disciplines which are concerned with the 
study of what men do and why. In its broadest sense, it has come to include the en- 
tire adjustment pattern of the individual. However, the study of human behavior has 
come only recently to be thought of as a systematic, objective study of a definite field, 
and many separate disciplines must of necessity contribute to its development. 

Furthermore, teachers need help in understanding that the study of individual 
human behavior is not a discrete topic but that the social, cultural pattern is 
inevitably interwoven with the development of the individual. However, it is 
recognized that the rate and quality of the child’s development appear to be influ- 
enced by certain hereditary factors regardless of the society into which he is born. 
Anthropologists and sociologists point out that what the child brings with him into 
the world is shaped from the time of his birth by the cultural conditions of his 
society. The process by which each child becomes a member of a society is of real 
importance. Numerous socializing agents such as infant disciplines, parental atti- 
tudes, social class membership, the peer group, and the school all affect the child’s 
development and influence his behavior. In the community itself, geographic, eco- 
nomic, social, and political factors operate to make it the type of community it is. 
Among the various specific factors which influence community structure would be 
included present-day mass media communication (a one-way process) and the 
increasing trend of community separation into specialized groups which frequently 
serve as pressure groups. These community factors also influence human behavior. 
Teachers, therefore, must deal with a wide range of behavior in a community and 
with a wide range of values which motivate this behavior. Focusing attention on the 
problems of children in a community setting can do much to help teachers cultivate 
an awareness of all the factors that operate in a given situation. Such an approach 
can help teachers more nearly understand the behavior of people in a community 
and can help them predict, to a certain extent, the future behavior of children and 
parents. 
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Interdisciplinary education holds not only greater possibilities of breadth and 
depth of understanding but, through the understanding brought by specific disci- 
plines, also a greater possibility for the betterment of our society. 

Kluckhohn? has said that Americans know more of Eskimo culture in the 
anthropological sense than they do of their own. However, Kluckhohn also points 
out that a study of a wide range of societies and cultures provides a certain perspec- 
tive from which to view our own culture. The history of many cultures has proved 
that nothing in culture is immutable. Cultures can be bettered, since most of the 
“human nature” upon which every society believes its own culture to have been built 
is not nature at all but a result of particular patterns for dealing with children. There 
is positive proof that most of the values and attitudes which cause trouble in our own 
society cannot be innate because they are lacking in one society or another. 

All the findings of Mead emphasize the malleability of the individual. Anthro- 
pological findings prove conclusively that young children can be shaped in almost 
any direction and that culture can assume a multitude of forms. The knowledge of 
what other societies have done can supply impetus and courage concerning what 
our own can do, enabling us to overcome prejudices and superstitions and helping 
clear the way for an intelligent, realistic attack upon our own problems. 

In addition, researchers are beginning to establish the concept of values as a 
center of orientation and integration of the personality. This concept emphasizes 
values as directive factors in behavior. Linton® believes that the future of our civiliza- 
tion depends more on the selection of values than upon any change in technology or 
in a formal system of government. In a culture which is changing as rapidly as ours, 
the selection and inculcation of values whose general acceptance would make for a 
better society can form the base for a stable foundation upon which to build. 

In summary, then, it would seem that the interdisciplinary approach is an im- 
portant venture and has significant implications for improving the teacher's frame 
of understanding, which would, in turn, affect the living of boys and girls. Perhaps 
unexplored “acres of diamonds’’ lie hidden in the campus disciplines, but it is un- 
certain whether this approach is an airy dream or the sterner stuff out of which 
better human beings and better worlds are destined to arise. Children are largely 
what society makes them. Any possible future successful achievement of any en- 
durance lies with an understanding of the child: his personality development, his 
socialization, his role as carrier of the culture, and his cultural induction and in- 
doctrination. The present world problem is not a simple one. No delusions of 
grandeur should be entertained as to the role of the teacher in making a drastic cul- 
tural change in this generation. Nevertheless, the disciplines in co-operation present 
the tools with which to work. A direct challenge is posed in Linton’s* statement, 
“I believe that there are none of our current problems which cannot be solved if 
people will put their minds to them and it is the educator’s task to make them 
willing and able to do this.” 


* Clyde Kluckhohn, Mirror for Man, (New York: McGraw Hill Book Co., 1949), p. 229 

* Ralph Linton, ‘‘Potential Contributions of Cultural Anthropology to Teacher Education,” Culture 
and Personality, (Washington, D.C.: American Council on Education, 1941), p. 8 

* Ibid., p. 9. 
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Interstate Co-operation in Higher 
Education in the West 


WILLIAM C. JONES* 


te West is a land of great distances and, generally, of sparse population. Of the 
thirteen western states and territories, ten have no major universities except those 
publicly-supported. The West thus possesses many of the conditions which call for 
interstate co-operation in higher education. 

In December, 1948, governors of the Rocky Mountain area and their advisers 
met to consider the need for additional training facilities in the health sciences and 
to suggest possible solutions. Out of this developed a pioneer program for the ex- 
change of medical students between the states and their institutions on a bilateral 
contract basis.’ 

In the fall of 1949, the Western Governors’ Conference (composed of the chief 
executives of the eleven western states, Alaska, and Hawaii), encouraged by the 
example of regional co-operation in higher education in the South, unanimously 
adopted a resolution endorsing the development of interstate co-operation in higher 
education.” A committee of governors was appointed to bring recommendations to 
the 1950 conference. At this committee’s request, each governor appointed repre- 
sentatives to serve on a technical advisory committee and on a legal committee. 
The technical advisory committee concluded that the immediate attention of the 
West should be given to four health science fields: medicine, dentistry, veterinary 
medicine, and public health. Examination of the needs and training resources in 
each field became the responsibility of a special committee. The technical advisory 
committee submitted its program, which was translated by the legal committee 
(composed largely of the attorneys-general of the states and territories) into a 
proposed interstate compact. The program thus formulated by the technical advisory 
committee and the interstate compact proposed by the legal committee were sub- 
mitted to the Western Governors’ Conference in December, 1950, and approved 
unanimously. 


& WILLIAM C. JONES, formerly president of Whittier College and more recently 
dean of administration, University of Oregon, currently is executive director of the 
Western Interstate Commission for Higher Education. 


*G. D. Humphrey, “Regional Planning in Higher Education for the Rocky Mountain States,” 
Higher Education, V1 (1950), 107-8. 

* Felix C. Robb, ‘The South and Its Regional Education Program,” Harvard Educational Review, 
I (1952), 26-48. 
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Subsequently, the compact has been ratified by eight states: Arizona in 1952; 
Colorado, 1951; Idaho, 1953; Montana, 1951; New Mexico, 1951; Oregon, 1951; 
Utah, 1951; and Wyoming, 1953. California, Nevada, Washington, Alaska, and 
Hawaii have not yet ratified. The compact was approved by the United States Con- 
gress and signed by the President in August, 1953. 

The general and long-time objectives of the compact are succinctly stated in the 
opening paragraphs of the document. 


.. many of the Western States individually do not have sufficient numbers of potential students 
to warrant the establishment and maintenance within their borders of adequate facilities in all of the 
essential fields of technical, professional, and graduate training, nor do all of the States have the 
financial ability to furnish within their borders institutions capable of providing acceptable standards 
of training in all of the fields mentioned above. 

. . it is believed that the Western States, or groups of such states within the Region, cooperatively 
can provide acceptable and efficient educational facilities to meet the needs of the Region and of the 
students thereof... . 


The compact brings into being the Western Interstate Commission for Higher 
Education through which the program is implemented. The compact provides 
further that the governor of each of the compacting states shall appoint three com- 
missioners, one of whom “‘shall be an educator engaged in the field of higher edu- 
cation.”” The present commission includes college and university heads and profes- 
softs, governmental administrators, farmers and ranchers, business executives, 
physicians, and public school executives. One commissioner from each state is desig- 
nated to serve on the executive committee, which meets at intervals between the 
annual meetings of the commission in August. The commission is supported ad- 
ministratively by appropriations of the state legislatures. An executive director and 
staff have been employed and offices opened on the campus of the University of 
Oregon at Eugene. 

The major activity of the commission in the first years of its existence has been 
in the development of the contract program in medicine, dentistry, and veterinary 
medicine. Five compacting states are sending students to professional schools in 
two states under contractual agreements which provide (1) that the out-of-state 
student pays the in-state tuition and (2) that the state from which he comes pays 
the balance of the tuition cost of his professional education. This contract tuition 
payment is standard throughout the region—$2,000 in medicine, $1,600 in 
dentistry, and $1,200 in veterinary medicine. 

Approximately three hundred thousand dollars has currently been appropriated 
by the state legislatures for the contract program. Sixty-two students are participating 
in the program in the current school year—nine from Arizona, four from Montana, 
twenty-four from New Mexico, four from Oregon, and twenty-one from Wyoming. 
Arizona, Montana, New Mexico, and Wyoming are sending students to the Uni- 
versity of Colorado Medical School. The School of Veterinary Medicine at Colorado 
Agricultural and Mechanical College receives students from Arizona, Montana, 
New Mexico, and Oregon. The University of Oregon dental school has students 
from Arizona. Each successive legislative session in the states brings new contract 
programs. The 1954 session of the Utah Legislature made provision for a contract 
program in veterinary medicine for citizens of that state. 
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It is the function of the commission’s administrative office to implement the 
contract program. The state requests the commission to secure for it the desired 
number of’ admission places in professional schools in each contractual field and 
agrees to pay the stipulated annual tuition fees. The commission, in turn, contracts 
with the professional schools in the region, private and publicly-supported, to admit 
the same number of students, subject always to the inviolable right of the profes- 
sional school to reject any applicant who does not meet the entrance requirements 
of the school. The school, after the beginning of the academic year, bills the com- 
mission for the tuition fees agreed upon. The commission bills the states and, upon 
receipt of the funds, pays the professional schools. 

To secure the objective of the states, i.e., to supply them with medical and 
veterinary physicians and dentists, some states require a contractual agreement with 
the student under which he agrees to return to his home state to practice or to reim- 
burse the state for payments on his behalf. 

The near-future years will probably witness the expansion of the present contract 
program, rather than the wholesale entrance of contractual relationships into new 
fields. Several of the states now engaged in the contract program probably will in- 
crease their participation by entering more of the four fields in which contracts are 
now written and by increasing the number of students who are supported. States not 
now con'racting are assessing their needs in the health science fields and preparing 
requests for funds from their legislatures. The anticipated entrance of California, 
Nevada, Washington, Alaska, and Hawaii into the compact would materially ex- 
pand the contract program through the accession of a large number of professional 
schools, public and private, and the increased opportunities thus afforded for con- 
tractual arrangements. It appears to te the consensus that the West is well supplied 
with facilities for education in the health sciences, if the contract program can bring 
about the free movement of students across state boundaries in such a manner as 
to fill all of these schools to their optimum enrollment with superior students with 
maximum prospects of academic and professional success. 

Although the contract program of the Western Interstate Commission for Higher 
Education is at present attracting the major attention, the commission has stated its 
purpose: “‘. . . to organize regional conferences and working committees for the 
discussion and implementing of any curriculum or program which would further 
interstate cooperation in higher education.” Thus, the commission does not have 
any preconceived program to “‘sell.’” Rather, it seeks to bring together those who 
have the responsibility for higher education in the West—governors, legislators, 
institutional administrators and faculties, and the interested public—to work out 
the program in terms of needs and opportunities. Over the years, this program 
should develop a basis of acquaintanceship and confidence—a climate of under- 
standing and adventure—in which cumulatively greater interstate co-operation in 
higher education will be possible. 

Following this program, the commission has sponsored several conferences. Deans 
of the health science schools and pre-medical advisers ot the West have met to 
discuss problems and procedures in the contract program. Presidents of the major 
colleges and universities have held a conference to consider the implications and 
possibilities of a program of interstate co-operation. The deans of the graduate 
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schools have conferred about possibilities of institutional specialization and co-op- 
eration and the elimination of duplication and competition. The governors of the 
western states and territories and the executive committee of the commission have 
met in joint session to exchange ideas. A series of intrastate meetings has been 
planned for the explanation of the commission’s objectives to the educational lead- 
ers of the individual states. The commission’s executive director has met with 
legislative committees, professional organizations, and faculty delegations to assess 
the possibilities and implications of the program to these interested groups. 

However, it would be unwise to fail to recognize some of the impediments to a 
program of interstate co-operation in higher education in the West. As one sage 
observer has written: 


Since economic limitations are a primary consideration in adopting the device of interstate regional 
provision of selected higher educational opportunities, it may be expected that the regions which have 
attained the greatest degree of economic development and wealth will be those that are most reluctant 
to modify State localisms in order to cooperate with other States in the several regions. 


The West is a land of growth and optimism. The states have great hope for 
tomorrow and enthusiasm for the future developments which they envision. Initia- 
tive, growth, and expansion are key-ideas in western thinking, and economic limita- 
tions are not the pressing and continuing influences which other regions of the coun- 
try have experienced. However, this attitude of optimism for tomorrow and evident 
enthusiasm for regional planning in higher education are tempered by two insistent 
factors. The first is the increase in numbers of students and the increase in costs 
which are guaranteed in the future. The second propulsive force urging interstate 
co-operation in higher education in the West is concern that a greater number of 
American young people of ability do not get to college. The West has always had 
a peculiar conviction that America’s strength is in the increasing educational attain- 
ments of her people. Thus, the West is conscious of the findings of the National 
Manpower Council that, of those with ability to do college work, less than one-half 
ever get to college and only one-third graduate.* This, to the West, is a waste of 
America’s fundamental resource—human intelligence. The West’s educational 
statesmen are concerned that the advantages of higher education shall be brought 
to an ever-increasing number of the region’s citizens. 

The Western Interstate Commission for Higher Education came into being 
because of a recognition that the future will require planning which will transcend 
the boundaries of political units. It seeks to recognize the autonomy of such units 
and to guarantee the integrity of individual institutions of higher education, while 
it discovers new opportunities for interstate co-operation in order that all of the 
citizens of the thirteen western states and territories shall have the finest facilities 
and opportunities in higher education that the wisdom and economic resources of 
the West will provide. 


* Arthur J. Klein, “Regionalism in Higher Education,” Higher Education, VI (1950), 98. 
“Research Staff of the National Manpower Council, A Policy for Scientific and Professional Man- 
power, (New York, N.Y., Columbia University Press, 1953). 
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One of the Wonders of Our Age: 


Educational Television 


MARTHA GABLE* 


HE television camera is one of the wonders of our age, due to its facility and 

effectiveness in acquainting millions of Americans with facts, issues, personalities, 
and ideas. Leaders of the 1952 presidential campaign were amazed at the rapidity 
with which Americans everywhere became fully acquainted with candidates and their 
platforms; future campaigns will be shortened because of the use of this new med- 
ium. Any average three-year-old can select his foods from the super-market shelf 
by recognition of the packages and can recite accurately the jingles that go with 
each one. The utilization of this new medium for education is only beginning. Its 
potential both excites and challenges. 

In a number of cities, educational television has been under way for some time, 
depending on the co-operation of commercial stations in donating time and the 
willingness of educators to take advantage of the opportunities presented. 

In the Philadelphia public schools, a staff of eight full-time educators writes and 
produces twelve radio and eleven television programs per week for in-school use. 
The radio project was begun in 1943; television programs were begun in 1947. 
During the past six years, adult education and public relations programs also were 
included in presentations on commercial stations WPTZ, WFIL-TV, and WCAU- 
TV. 

Since this article is prepared for an educational organization, perhaps some details 
of the in-school programs will prove interesting. 


WHAT ARE THE OBJECTIVES OF CLASSROOM TELEVISION? 


The radio-television staff of the Philadelphia public schools lists its objectives 
as follows: (1) to bring to the classroom skill and experience in various subjects as 
demonstrated by the ‘‘master-teacher’’—outstanding and recognized by his col- 
leagues—whose aim is to motivate the children in the classroom by his demonstra- 
tion and to suggest to the teacher a wide variety of creative approaches to his teach- 
ing of arithmetic, art, music, reading, social studies, and other subjects; (2) to bring 


& MARTHA GABLE, assistant director of School-Community Relations, Philadelphia 
Public Schools, has served as consultant to the Joint Committee on Educational Tele- 
vision and has published many articles on educational television. 
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to the classroom the rich resources of the community (usually not available to indi- 
vidual schools)—personalities, materials, skills, information—concerning govern- 
ment, industry, history, art, economics, politics, music, drama, dance, science, current 
events, and human relations; (3) to help children, and through them their parents, 
understand their responsibilities in influencing the future development of program 
planning. In regard to this last objective, it should ke pointed out that commercial 
broadcasters state that present programs reflect the tastes of the American public. 
If we as educators believe that the mass taste needs improvement, we have a chal- 
lenging task ahead. The commercial broadcasters state that the so-called educated 
segment of society is the least articulate in expressing its opinions to station pro- 
grammers. Doesn't it seem logical and important that bovs and girls in school should 
learn something about television and their responsibilities to its future? Also, isn’t 
classroom television a ‘‘natural’’ beginning in guiding boys and girls in their choices 
and tastes in programs, just as we guide them in their choices of music, books, art, 
and ethical conduct? Perhaps if we capitalize on the opportunities offered by class- 
room television, we can help our pupils grow up with, and handle more intelli- 
gently, this new medium which we faced suddenly as adults. 
Now, let us consider some of the problems of classroom television. 


STAFF 


It is important to develop a full-time television production staff, even though 
the staff consists of only one person. In many cities, the training of personnel in 
television techniques is an on-going activity through special courses, workshops, 
and visits to other cities and commercial operations. Denver; Ames, Iowa; Pitts- 
burgh; Memphis; Los Angeles; St. Louis; and Philadelphia are among those cities 
where training courses are offered. Any station, educational or commercial, will be 
strengthened if there are educators on school or college staffs who can mold 
authentic, acceptable educational fare into the requirements of good television. 


PROGRAM PLANNING 


The extent to which principals, pupils, teachers, parents, administrators, cur- 
ticulum specialists, and special-subject departments are brought into the planning 
of programs for the classroom will determ'ne, in large measure, the extent to 
which programs are utilized and accepted when presented. In Philadelphia, there 
are regular meetings of radio-television staff members and representatives of cur- 
riculum committees, supervisors, and others responsible for courses of study. The 
topics, number of programs on a given topic, specific content to be presented, and 
grade level are decided co-operatively. 


PROGRAMS 


“Operation Blackboard”’ is offered daily from 10:30 to 11:00 A.M. on WPTZ. 
Monday—''R for Rhythm” presents creative teaching of music to elementary grades 
by a talented and expert music teacher. 
Tuesday—‘Everyone’s an Artist’’ demonstrates techniques in the arts for fourth, 
fifth, and sixth grades. 
W ednesday—‘Exploring the Fine Arts’ features guests from the Philadelphia 
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Orchestra, Curtis Institute of Music, Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, 
Littlefield Ballet School, Chilkovsky Dance Studio, School of Theatre Arts, 
and the Philadelphia Civic Opera Company, who demonstrate and explain the 
techniques of the mastes-artist in drama, music, graphic arts, and the dance. 

Thursday—'‘Would You Enter Folitics?”” informs secondary school pupils of the 
importance of participation in government, as explained by top city officials. 

Friday—‘How’s Your Social I. Q.?” permits teen-agers to ask questions on prob- 
lems of ethics, conduct, and attitudes. 

“WFIL Schoolhouse”’ is presented daily from 11:00 to 11:15 A.M. 

Monday—' Fit as a Fiddle” high lights outstanding physicians answering questions 
of elementary grade pupils on health matters, with excerpts from films and a 
wide variety of visual materials. 

Tuesday— ‘Where but in America” tells upper elementary grade students about 
history, industry, and current events of the community in which they live, as 
a social studies program. 

W ednesday-—“Science Is Fun’’ presents guests from the Academy of Natural 
Sciences and Franklin Institute and college scientists, who present simple 
lessons and demonstrations to interpret everyday phenomena. 

Thursday—'‘Junior Americans” features a general information series for kinder- 
garten and first-grade children. 

Friday—"Story Time’’ offers children’s stories presented by diocesan schools, alter- 
nating weekly with ‘“Young Artists” for first, second, and third grades. 

WCAU—"Count Off” features simple arithmetic lessons for elementary grades. 





RECEIVERS 

The receivers in most schools at the present time have been donated by parents 
or community organizations. However, there is a trend now for Boards of Educa- 
tion to make provision for installation of television sets in schools. Washington, 
D.C. schools will have a television receiver in each school with ten or less class- 
rooms, two receivers in schools of more than ten classrooms, and three receivers in 
schools of more than seventeen classrooms. This is an important and significant 
step. 

There are now available multiple reception systems for schools in which each 
classroom will have the potential for plugging in a receiver. All receivers will be 
attached to a multiple antenna, geared to receive all stations in the area, VHF (very- 
high frequency) and UHF (ultra-high frequency). As additional receivers are in- 
stalled, they simply can be plugged into the system. Manufacturers of these systems 
are making their services free to architects of school buildings to make sure that 
necessary conduits are provided in the buildings. This inclusion of conduits costs 
very little at the building stage and will save thousands of dollars later, when tele- 
vision is installed. This procedure deserves close attention. 

In Philadelphia, 90 per cent of the schools are equipped with from one to fifteen 
receivers. Twenty-five schools have projection receivers with screens 4 ft. by 6 ft. 
for auditorium use. However, it is stressed that the classroom situation should be 
maintained and that preparation and follow-up activities are important. 
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CLASSROOM VIEWING 


Schedules are sent to Philadelphia public schools each month with a brief descrip- 
tion of classroom programs. Principals, teachers, and pupils then decide which 
classes will derive the most benefit from any particular program at a given time. 
The schedules also include programs recommended for home-viewing. The Home 
and School Council distributes the schedules to its members, and this recommended 
list is carefully noted by the parents. These schedules are available on request. 


PRODUCTION 


Most educational programs are kept as simple as possible. In Philadelphia, they 
are “‘live.’” Children participate in programs when they are an integral part of the 
presentation. Some programs do not include children. Art work is done by a member 
of the Division of Fine and Industrial Arts who works almost exclusively for the 
radio-television staff. Silent films are taken by the Division of Visual Education, at 
the request of the radio-television staff, for integration into “‘live’’ programs. The 
warehouse provides trucking service for transportation of equipment and properties. 
Educational television is truly a ‘teamwork’ project! 


RESULTS 


It is interesting to note that evaluation reports made in various areas where class- 
room television is in use are very similar. Hundreds of such reports taken over the 
last five years in the Philadelphia area show the following: (1) children remember 
with amazing accuracy what they see and hear on television; (2) children learn new 
words—spelling, pronunciation, and meaning—as these new words are high lighted 
on many programs; (3) children tend to read about subjects presented on classroom 
television, as librarians agree, since many programs are planned to stimulate reading; 
(4)children want to speak well because they realize its importance, after becoming 
interested in oral English by watching their contemporaries on television; (5) chil- 
dren want to visit places and people presented, and many field trips have been planned 
as a result of television programs; (6) supervisors report that it takes less time 
for the dissemination of teaching techniques and creative approaches throughout the 
area, since classroom teachers learn rapidly from specialists they see on television— 
in art, music, science, and physical education particularly; (7) teachers of home- 
bound pupils say that the programs are of tremendous value to these children who 
cannot attend school, since the programs serve as a bond between these isolated 
youngsters and their classmates, because it is the one lesson which they all receive 
at the same time in the same manner; (8) rural and suburban schools constantly 
express gratitude for the programs which supply rich resources to classrooms which 
are too far away for regular visits to the city, this type of reaction having been 
reported from the WOI-TV school time series; (9) teachers reported a “talking 
down” to children during the early years as the main criticism, which resulted in 
redesigning the programs to bring about a “reaching up” of pupil viewers. 

Criticism guided the producers in slowing down the pace. Too much was included 
at first in each telecast. Also, there are requests for more detailed descriptions of 
programs than are now sent out in advance. 
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These are but a few high lights. Naturally, there are skeptics and critics. The 
question is raised as to whether certain forces in society will see in television educa- 
tion an opportunity to alleviate the teacher shortage by mass teaching of children via 
the television screen. Anyone who is worthy of the name of educator knows that 
the give-and-take which goes on between a teacher and his class will never be sup- 
planted by a machine. Others ask whether precious time in the classroom used to 
view programs is justified. The answer is that programs must win their audiences 
by excellence and value. If they are not worthwhile, they will fail. Planning pro- 
grams to sustain the interest in the classroom is a real challenge. However, programs 
gradually are evolving which are accepted by both classroom and home-viewers. 

Will television compete with films, slides, and other visual aids? Television is 
another supplementary teaching aid which is separate and unique. It will not take 
the place of films; it merely contributes to the total educational process. 

Although educational television presented on commercial stations has been suc- 
cessful and represents generous co-operation from the industry, this type of opera- 
tion is necessarily limited. Commercial stations are supported by advertisers. There- 
fore, they seek a mass audience. This obviously rules out certain types of programs 
which have appeal for smaller segments of the citizenry. 

Consequently, because of an expressed need and because of the desire of many 
citizens for educational and cultural programs, a movement was begun to secure 
channels for the establishment of educational stations. The Federal Communications 
Commission (FCC) in 1952 allocated 242 channels for such a purpose. The Joint 
Committee on Educational Television (JCET), financed by seven national educa- 
tional associations, was organized with an office at 1785 Massachusetts Avenue 
N.W., Washington, D.C. The JCET provides consultants on station-planning, 
programming, engineering, and on the legal aspects of bringing non-commercial 
stations into being. It has conducted meetings and workshops in nearly every part 
of the country during the past three years. As a complementary service, the National 
Citizens’ Committee on Educational Television was established with headquarters 
in the Ring Building in Washington. This group sends out regular progress reports 
and printed materials and provides experts to assist with plans for community co- 
operation and fund-raising. 

The National Association of Educational Broadcasters (NAEB) also has con- 
ducted training courses for station managers, programmers, and other station person- 
nel. The Ford Foundation and the NAEB and JCET have established a production 
center at Ann Arbor, Michigan, where excellent programs are being recorded on 
film and made available to all educational stations. Anyone interested in educational 
television should request placement on the mailing lists of these excellent organiza- 
tions. 

At the present writing, twenty-nine construction permits for educational stations 
have been granted; and forty-five applications are on file. Five stations are on the 
air. WOI-TV at Ames, Iowa, began operations in 1950 with a commercial license to 
serve its area with both commercial and non-commercial programs. Since the 
“freeze” on station grants ended in 1952, the following have gone on the air: 
KUHT, Houston, Texas; KTHE, Los Angeles, California; KOMU-TV, Columbia, 
Missouri; WKAR-TV, East Lansing, Michigan; and WQED, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
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vania. Shortly, stations will begin broadcasting in St. Louis, Cincinnati, and San 
Francisco. 

One of the problems met in some areas in the establishment of educational 
stations is allocation of ultra-high frequency channels in localities where very-high 
frequency stations already are operating. In order to receive UHF stations, 
receivers must be converted and an adjustment made to the antenna. Commercial 
UHF stations are meeting the same problem of building an audience. The situation 
has become so acute that the UHF broadcasters are petitioning the FCC to consider 
the problems and work out a solution to alleviate the hardships. However, this is 
one of the growing pains of progress which will be overcome. 

Programs for an educational station will include the following general categories: 
(1) adult education programs of a general nature containing such offerings as 
hobbies, fine arts, practical arts, and recreational activities; (2) adult education pro- 
grams of a specific type including college courses with or without credit such as 
foreign languages, mathematics, psychology, science, and literature, with viewers 
paying to take an examination on the college campus at the completion of the tele- 
vision course, in some cities; (3) public relations programs interpreting to the 
citizens activities and services of schools, colleges, agencies, and institutions; (4) 
local news and special events programs supplying a lack where existing stations have 
network affiliations which pre-empt most of the time for national offerings and 
leave little time for local coverage; (5) cultural entertainment programs featuring 
selected college, school, and community dramatic groups, glee clubs, orchestras, and 
bands which are of interest to local audiences because they “belong” to the com- 
munity; (6) in-school programs supplementing and enriching classroom curricular 
offerings. 

In closing, these points are emphasized, if the tremendous potential of television 
for education is to be developed. (1) Educators have a responsibility to alert the 
citizens in their communities to the possibilities, needs, and requirements of estab- 
lishing educational stations. Much can be learned by co-operating with commercial 
stations now. (2) Trained staffs are a prime necessity in developing interesting, 
vital programs fitted to the medium and appropriate to the community served. 
Such training is available. (3) Teachers need information and understanding of th’s 
new teaching tool from the standpoint of production skills, evaluation techniques, 
and utilization procedures. Sessions on educational television at conferences, meet- 
ings, and conventions are timely and interesting. (4) A survey of resources in the 
area for program material will reveal an exciting wealth of possibilities which can 
attract new audiences to television. (5) Details of station-planning are available 
from the organizations mentioned previously and from the stations established. 
Their experiences and information suggest short cuts in community-organization, 
fund-raising, selection of leadership, station-construction, and program-planning 
which will prove invaluable to other areas. 

Decisions made now will influence the future of educational television for years 
to come. The possibilities are limited only by the imagination, courage, determina- 
tion, and ingenuity of its leadership. The time is now! 
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Let's Sing, America! 


ROVERT &. HVE” 


OR THE past twelve years, boys and girls in Oregon’s rural schools have tuned 

radios to state station KOAC every Thursday afternoon at 1:15 to enjoy music 
for thirty minutes with students of the School of Music, University of Oregon, 
Eugene, who are studying to become music teachers in the public schools. The 
program they listen to, and sing with, is called ‘‘Let’s Sing, America!” It is a feature 
of the Oregon School of the Air. ‘‘Let’s Sing, America!’’ was originated by Pro- 
fessor Maude Garnett, now at North Texas State College, Denton, Texas. For the 
past three years, it has been the responsibility of the writer of this article. The guid- 
ing philosophy of this radio series is that if children are to grow musically, they 
must first be active in singing, playing, and moving to music. It is after such experi- 
ences that children can find satisfaction in a “‘sit-and-listen” type of program. Conse- 
quently, student activity is stressed; this is a participation program. 

“Let's Sing, America!” is planned for the ungraded rural school. Despite the 
publicity with regard to rural school consolidation, a large number of Oregon's 
children go to this type of school. And despite the fact that the program is designed 
for rural-school use, an estimated 50 per cent of the children listening are from the 
graded rooms in city school systems, including some in the schools of Oregon’s 
largest city, Portland. Also, a sizeable number of adults listen to these broadcasts, as 
fan-mail at KOAC indicates. 

The title of the series was derived from the words of Walt Whitman’s ‘I Hear 
America Singing.” In it is embodied the idea that when America sings, it sings of 
its people at work and at play. It sings of the lands of their origins, their devotion to 
God and country, their ambitions, their sorrows, and their ideals. The children sing 
the songs which were sung by their parents and grandparents and which will con- 
tinue to be sung as long as there is an America. Some of these songs (there is a 
definite emphasis on folk songs) we adults have forgotten—if we ever knew them. 
If learned by children with emphasis on their meanings, their backgrounds, and their 
significance, not only in history, but in the daily lives of these children, they will 
never by forgotten. 

Generally, each year the songs used on the broadcasts have been organized around 
a central idea. For instance, the theme for the first year was “Growing Up with Our 


& ROBERT E. NYE is head of music education in the School of Music, University of 
Oregon. 
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Country in Song.”’ The first songs used were those the colonists brought with them 
from different countries, and the development of this idea found the children sing- 
ing what the people sang as they moved westward. This led appropriately to songs 
of the Northwest, with Peter De Rose’s “The Oregon Trail’’ as a special feature. 
Last year’s series had as its central idea a travel-tour of Europe by song. It featured 
first the songs Americans sing at home; then as the children “traveled” through 
Europe, it featured songs characteristic of each land visited. It was found that travel 
by song was possible even through the ‘Iron Curtain,”” despite current world 
politics! 

Each year, the director of the program writes a handbook for the radio series, 
which sells (at cost) for fifteen cents. This is not copyrighted, and schools are urged 
to copy from it any materials which can be legally reproduced. In the preparation of 
the handbook, care is taken to obtain permission to reproduce copyrighted song 
lyrics. However, the copyright laws affect exceedingly few songs used on a program 
of this type. The “Let’s Sing, America!’ handbook contains suggestions for effective 
preparation for the broadcasts and for effective listening during the broadcasts. In it 
are found names of manufacturers of instruments (such as autoharp and song bells) 
used on the programs, a list of familiar songs to have ready for ‘‘extra time’’ if it 
occurs, suggestions for musical and correlated activities to be carried on through 
the week, and a list of texts and supplementary material. The songs to be sung on 
each broadcast (October into May) are listed in the handbook, together with the 
source of each song and the key in which it will be sung. (Most of the songs can be 
found in four different books or music series.) Since the chording of song ac- 
companiments is one of the activities engaged in, one page of the handbook is 
devoted to the most commonly-used chords in simple hand position for the piano. 
About three thousand of these handbooks are sold annually by KOAC to Oregon 
schools. 

Through various musical activities, the children learn that there are many possi- 
ble responses to be made to music during, and as a result of, this radio series, among 
them being: (1) Jistening activities—listening to songs and acting out pitch-levels, 
associating numerals with degrees of the scale, hearing chord changes on the auto- 
harp and the piano, listening to solo voices, to rounds, chants, descants, and part- 
songs, and watching the notes while listening to the studio group sing; (2) rhythmic 
responses—clapping of hands (softly, of course), “conducting” in two-, three-, 
four-, and six-beat meters, playing percussion instruments, and playing the auto- 
harp and the piano chords in time with the singing; (3) singing activities—singing 
melodies with words, “loo,” and numerals, singing rounds, chants, descants and 
two-part music, and doing vocal chording; (4) playing activities—playing various 
percussion instruments—the autoharp, song bells, and piano; (5) creative activities 
—improvising accompaniments on the several instruments; improvising harmony 
parts for familiar songs; creating chants, introductions, and endings for songs; 
fitting new words to familiar melodies; and contributing any ideas which can make 
the music activities more interesting; (6) miscellaneous activities—tesearch on the 
origins of songs (including geographical origins), lives of composers, and the 
making of simple instruments. 

Preparation time for the broadcasts is brief, consisting of only one fifty-minute 
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rehearsal. This is adequate, since the studio group is made up of students whose 
majors are in music education, most of whom have had special voice-training. The 
directors of the series have believed it important that the studio group be competent 
to present a consistently high level of musical performance as a ““good example”’ to 
the listeners. This rules out any frequent use of elerhentary school children on the 
broadcasts, desirable as this might seem at first thought. The university students 
learn much from helping present the series—including a song repertoire for school 
use, different styles of accompanying songs, vocal chording, the use of percussion 
instruments, improvising chants and harmonizations, and learning the styles which 
are appropriate in singing many different types of song material. 

During the twelve years of “Let’s Sing, America!” large numbers of children 
have come together in the spring to join with the studio group in a festival broad- 
cast called “The Big Broadcast.” This is not a show but is an expansion of the 
classroom experience that has been going on each week during the year. McArthur 
Court, a gymnasium-fieldhouse on the university campus, had been used annually for 
this purpose until the spring of 1954, when it was temporarily unavailable due to 
remodeling. The number of children attending has varied from eight hundred in 
1941 to an estimated five thousand in 1950. Since 1950, there has been some decline 
in attendance, a situation thought to be caused by an expansion of music in Oregon 
elementary schools. When ‘“The Big Broadcast’’ was instituted, it was one of the 
few spring festival programs offered to rural schools. Now many Oregon counties 
have their own rural school music festivals, as do the city graded schools which at 
one time had none. Therefore, it is felt that this decline in attendance at “The Big 
Broadcast’’ represents the achieving of one of the aims of “Let’s Sing, America!”’"— 
which is the growth of elementary school music in the state. It is believed that a 
“Big Broadcast” which attracts as few as fifteen hundred rural boys and girls is 
definitely worthwhile. Available statistics (including sale of the handbook) indi- 
cate that the listening audience continues to grow consistently. It is estimated that 
more than forty thousand children meet in their classrooms every Thursday after- 
noon to sing with the music education students of the School of Music at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, Eugene. 
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Is It True What They Say 
About Teaching? 


ERNA HOFMANN BOWES* 


@ pantrmene underpaid old maids—that is the picture the American public 
has of teachers. No wonder we are making such poor headway in meeting the 
teacher shortage which has now reached the point of a national calamity. The time 
has come for us to take a second look at this picture of the school teacher. This is 
especially necessary in the light of some recent and dramatic changes in the role of 
women in our society. The current situation leads strongly to the conclusion that 
young women facing vocational decisions will find teaching a career abundantly 
advantageous to them. 

First of all, a girl growing up today must face the fact that she is likely to be 
earning money a substantial portion of her life expectancy of seventy years. The 
long-term trend of industrialization, greatly accelerated in recent years, has meant 
that the standard of living of our people is constantly more dependent on money 
income and less dependent on the personal effort of the homemaker. 

Furthermore, young people have adjusted to compulsory military service for 
young men by marrying earlier, before young husbands are vocationally adjusted. 
Brides continue their employment as a matter of course, conforming to the behavior 
of their group. Approaching motherhood has now become the terminal point of 
employment. For unmarried girls, the compulsion toward employment is almost as 
strong as it is for boys. 

If girls are so certain to be employed, it follows that they should choose their 
vocations with real care. The old idea is obsolete that it doesn’t matter what a girl 
studies in college because she’s there only to catch a husband. Not only should the 
individual capacities and preferences of girls be considered, but occupations should 
be evaluated in the light of those situations reasonably foreseeable for all girls. 

How does teaching meet these tests? First, let us consider how it fits into the life 
of a married woman. The most important requirement of a position suitable for a 
married woman is that the hours should be favorable. The strain of the double 
burden of homemaking and working is much less if the working hours are short and 
within the working hours of a husband. Is there any other full-time occupation in 
which working time can compete with teaching? 


& ERNA HOFMANN BOWES, formerly assistant district attorney for Onondaga 
County, New York, is president of the Syracuse Board of Education. 
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In the past, young girls have been discouraged from entering the teaching pro- 
fession because of the low marriage rate among teachers. While it is still true that 
few handsome bachelors are found in classrooms, there is some evidence that the 
present trend is in the opposite direction. For example, in April, 1954, in Syracuse, 
New York, forty-four women teachers were appointed; thirty of them had their 
“MRS.” degree. This is a drastic reversal from depression days when the married 
teacher was the subject of much disapproval. 

Suppose motherhood follows closely upon marriage. Does this mean that teacher 
education has been wasted? Not at all; methods of handling children in the home 
and in the classroom are not substantially different. In our society, there is little 
approval of mothers working except in cases of extreme economic necessity; but 
because teachers’ working hours are the same as the children’s school hours, this dis- 
approval usually is not applied to a teaching mother. 

If a woman becomes widowed before she reaches extreme old age, she has as 
good an opportunity to support herself in teaching as in any other field. While we 
must concede that present regulations generally preclude tenure after forty-five, 
the present demand for teachers means that there are reasonably favorable oppor- 
tunities for older women as substitute teachers. Employment possibilities for aging 
widows are meager anywhere, but the trained teacher is better off than an un- 
trained woman. 

Now for the other side of the coin. Suppose a woman never marries. In that case, 
she will be more interested in good pay and promotional opportunities than in 
short hours. Much has been made of comparisons of the high pay of doctors and 
lawyers with the low pay of teachers. These comparisons discourage girls from 
studying to be teachers, even when they have no serious intentions of studying either 
law or medicine. The problem is that because women’s pay is generally substantially 
lower than men’s and because women dominate the teaching profession, teachers’ 
pay is women’s pay—a fact as distasteful to women as to men. 

Realistically speaking, what are the choices open to women, and how do they com- 
pare in pay? A few salary figures were collected in the city of Syracuse which, we 
trust, can be considered as sufficiently typical to establish the point at issue. The only 
profession readily open to women besides teaching is nursing. In spite of several 
years of an acute nursing shortage, a graduate nurse starts at an annual salary of 
$2,760; and if she reaches a top position, she can earn $4,500 in a leading Syracuse 
hospital. A private duty nurse earns $12 for an eight-hour shift—when, and if, she 
works. 

The business world attracts many girls. How much do they earn? Graduates of a 
leading business school start at $45 to $50 a week; and if they reach the top, i.e., 
become: private secretaries to presidents of nationally known enterprises, they can 
earn as much as $100 a week. Suppose a college graduate applies for employment 
at a department store. She would, if accepted, be given the title of assistant buyer 
and a salary of $40 or $45 a week. 

Now, how about teachers? The salary schedule of the Syracuse school system 
starts with $3,200 (B.A. minimum) and in fifteen years reaches $5,400 (B.A. 
maximum). Since this schedule is a new one, it should be stated that the average 
pay of teachers is about $4,600. 
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This is not to be considered as an argument that teachers should or should not be 
paid more. Board of Education members, faced as they are with the task of filling 
teacher posts, are always in favor of the highest possible pay for teachers. And it 
might be stated, parenthetically, that teachers are reaping the fruits of the economic 
law of supply and demand in the many upward revisions of salary schedules currently 
taking place. , 

Now let us consider promotional opportunities for women teachers. There can 
be no question that in education, as in every other field, our cultural heritage favors 
administrative positions for men in preference to women. However, because of the 
large proportion of women in teaching, the possibility of an able woman achieving 
supervisory status is better in this field than in most others. It is still true, however, 
that a woman has to be twice as good to get half as far. 

Nothing that is written herein should be construed as suggesting that men are 
not wanted or needed in teaching. The opposite is most emphatically the case. 
One of the serious shortcomings of our educational system has been its heavy female 
flavor. What is written here is rather an attempt to explain the heavy preponderance 
of women in education. 

The salary which appears good to a woman, whatever her domestic responsibili- 
ties, may not be adequate to a man trying to support a family. The difference is that 
women can’t do better in other fields, whereas men may be able to earn more. In 
this connection, it might be mentioned that the Women’s Bureau of the United 
States Department of Labor recently released the figure that only 1 per cent of 
employed women earned as much as $5,000 per year. 

Men who enter teaching usually do so in spite of the poor pay, and there are 
sound reasons for them to do so. For men, teaching offers better-than-average pro- 
motional opportunities; an avoidance of commercial competition; and, perhaps 
above all, an opportunity to work with children, an endeavor that is deeply satis- 
fying to both men and women. 

This is not written to maintain that a teaching career is an ideal life, for either 
men or women. But, then, what is? This has been written, rather, to take issue with 
those young girls who say, “I'd like to be a teacher, but the pay is so low I’ve 
decided not to go to teachers college.’ This is a plea for a second look at the 
situation. 





DUES REMINDER 


National dues are $3.00. The fiscal year is July 1 through June 30. Members 
whose dues are not received by February 1 are considered delinquent, and their 
names are removed from the mailing list for Educational Horizons, The 
bookkeeping system used at the national office does not provide for the pay- 
ment of dues in advance. Nor are unpaid dues accepted after the close of a 
fiscal year. 
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The Challenge That Is Ours 


ELIZABETH HUDSON* 


| Recor are times in life when one feels an overwhelming desire to communicate 
belief to others, to band together with one’s fellow-men in support of a common 
cause. My own personal need to express certain thoughts concerning the individual 
teacher has led me to embark upon this study, which, frankly, has quite over- 
whelmed me. But I have done it knowingly, hoping that, by my efforts, I can convey 
to you that awe-inspiring challenge that is the teacher’s today. 

The last half-century has seen changes of which our fathers’ generation scarcely 
dreamed. The United States can look back on fifty years of economic and social 
change that has not only revolutionized the demands for material resources and 
drastically altered our previous conception of resource and supply but has affected 
almost every aspect of our national life. 

The change in the American picture is of such magnitude and the current of 
events so swift moving that it is imperative that we take stock of where we are going 
and how we are to find the energy, the will, and the divine direction to find the way. 

In his speech before the fifth annual conference of the National Citizens Com- 
mission for the Public Schools in San Francisco, Walter Lippman said, 

We have been raised to the first place in the leadership of the western society at a time when the 
general civilization of the West has suffered a spectacular decline and is gravely threatened. It is an 
awe-inspiring burden that we find ourselves compelled to bear. We have suddenly acquired responsi- 
bilities for which we were not prepared—for which we are not now prepared—for which I am very 
much afraid, we are not now preparing ourselves. 

He spoke of the will of the American people—the ability of the American 
people. We have the will to mobilize our efforts and resources in time of war to 
defend ourselves. We have the ability to pay for our efforts toward military defense. 
But do we have the will to insist on education commensurate with the task before us? 
And will we pay for that education? 

Frederick Mayer, professor of philosophy and religion, University of Redlands, 
in his book, Education for Survival, states the problem somewhat similarly, yet 
includes a note of direction for the future—a few guide posts for the course we 
must take. 

We can build more automobiles, more refrigerators, more television sets, and politically our power 
® ELIZABETH HUDSON is a member of the Board of Education, Long Beach, Cali- 
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may increase, yet these accomplishments may be insignificant. For a great material civilization is 
never an end in itself, it is only a prelude to the life of reason. The realm of matter is thus the overture 
to the realm of the spirit. 


It is that realm of the spirit—the area of values, morality, and religion—with 
which we are concerned today. The great need of our time is the cultivation of the 
ability to think our way through the trammeled and distorted ideologies of this 
period and evolve a working, satisfying standard of values and a philosophy of life 
which will illumine the future and make possible, in a measure, our acceptance of 
the leadership role into which the destiny of this nation has been cast. 

Many educators are so concerned with methodology and technology that they 
neglect the long-range goals. They teach technique without vision, mechanical per- 
fection without philosophic understanding. Still others are overwhelmed by the im- 
portance of tests and measurements, and they feel that what cannot be measured has 
no value and significance in education. 

Philosophy in education—a personal philosophy for each of us as a teacher— 
can aid us in this examination of the road that we must travel. It will help us to 
make our choices more intelligently and more rationally and to see the conse- 
quences of our actions. What will be the central purpose of education? What values 
will we stress most? 

At the fall meeting of the California Council on Teacher Education, a group of 
educators spent considerable time discussing moral and spiritual values in education. 
Out of it all came convictions about a way of life by which to live if one is to be 
effective in promoting moral and spiritual values in his students. 

One recommendation came from the group which has great significance. 

Lest the preparation of teachers deteriorate into an accumulation of methods courses and the so 
called “tricks of the trade,” definite provision needs to be made for opportunity to engage in reflection 
upon the conflicting values in our culture as afforded by the study of educational theory. It is held 
that without reflection upon the goals and objectives of democratic education, mere method lacks 


meaning. It is strongly recommended that the State of California require adequate preparation in the 
philosophy of education before a teaching credential of any type be granted. 


Some years ago, Anne Morrow Lindbergh wrote an article in which she likened 
western Christian civilization to a ‘‘flame in the wind.” She spoke of the civilization 
that we know, in which men may live as men and not as slaves. This civilization was 
born in Greece, traveled to Rome, was blotted out there and went underground in 
the darkness of the Middle Ages, was rediscovered in England and immigrated to the 
American colonies. The ‘‘flame’’ first lighted in Athens is now in the hands of the 
American people. If the flame goes out, all that we know as western Christian 
civilization will go out with it, and darkness will encompass the earth—a darkness 
more terrible than mankind has ever known. 

It is that flame that American society would give to the educator, to the teacher, 
in this land of ours. Society through the many newspaper editorials, magazine 
articles, and speeches places the challenge unequivocally on education. It is an almost 
unbearable challenge. Are we, as teachers, equipped with that degree of intelligence, 
integrity of mind, and spiritual insight necessary to find the answers? We are as 
children groping in the dark, and we shall need all the sources of help that history 
and modern knowledge can give us. 
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Listen to words found in the Bible. “. . . and as thy days, so shall thy strength 
be.” (Deut. 33:25.) “But they that wait upon the Lord shall renew their strength; 
they shall mount up with wings as eagles; they shall run and not be weary; and they 
shall walk and not faint.’’ (Isa. 40:31.) “As thy days, so shall thy strength be,” 
comes as the message of modern science. Nature is not stingy. She has not given the 
human race a meager inheritance. She did not blunder when she made the human 
body, nor did she allow the spirit of man to develop a civilization to whose demands 
his body is not equal. The human body, unless diseased, is a perfectly adequate in- 
strument, abundantly able to cope with the complex demands of modern society. 
Nature never runs on a narrow margin. She doesn’t start her engines without sufh- 
cient steam to complete the journey. On the contrary, she has in most instances 
reserve boilers which are never touched. As a rule, the trouble is not so much a lack 
of steam as the ignorance of the engineer who is unacquainted with his engine and 
afraid to let her out. 

Is it impossible for us to find a philosophy for today? Is it presuming to suppose 
that there is something important that we can do to improve the world in which we 
live—the world in which little children live? We must believe that we can bring 
about a better world. We, as leaders, have a definite responsibility to find the way, 
to pioneer new fields, to be leaders in independent thought, and to search the realm 
of conscience and the spirit. 

We need—each of us—to make a serious and determined effort towards achieving 
something better than the present. There must be a better world with less cruelty and 
suffering, less starvation and want. We must have a firm will to do whatever we can 
to bring it about. Our emotions must lead to work that is somehow connected, how- 
ever indirectly, with the creation of a better world. We must remember that men are 
both good and evil, making both good and evil inevitable. However, there is not 
always evil; there is also great goodness in the world. If we dwell, not so much 
upon the evil deeds of men, but upon the goodness of human beings, hope takes 
form and becomes a reality. There is not only sadness and suffering today, but there 
is “‘music and poetry, love and inspiration, rising triumphant over pain—showing 
us how splendid man can be at his best, inspiring us to live up to what is noble and 
turn away from what is petty.” And we will take comfort that as we have courage to 
lead the good life—to live up to the best that is in us—our friends will take courage 
also. 

Primitive man pictured his life upon the walls of his cave; the truths of medieval 
man were painstakingly written in the mountain vastness and hidden from the 
barbaric horde. Our truths today must be written in the hearts and minds of men. 
There is today enough of courage, endurance and heroism, love and human kindness 
to illume the centuries ahead. We have only to consecrate our minds and our spirits 
to a ‘‘renaissance of a better life’ and a ‘‘resurrection of our nobler selves.” 





On Exchange to Bonnie Scotland 


RUTH BAKER * 


A LETTER IN THE MAIL 


The Office of Education is pleased to inform you that in the matching of teachers for exchange 
with the United Kingdom during the 1953-54 academic year it was possible to match your staff member: 
Mrs. Ruth Morris Baker, with Miss Margaret McBride, of St. Charles School, Kelvinside Gardens, 
Scotland, a copy of whose application is enclosed. 


a in the mail, addressed to our superintendent, and presto! thoughts 
switch from lesson-plans to travel-plans, from end-of-term reports to peepars- 
tions for a continental tour, a sea, voyage, and sojourn abroad. 

In short order, our home was dismantled, the cross-continent journey through the 
United States accomplished, and we arrived in New York eager and anxious to 
meet the rest of the contingent traveling to the United Kingdom on the same mis- 
sion. There was to be a meeting, the first of several, of all the exchange teachers 
who were to embark on the SS ‘‘United States’’ on August 7. Ninety-eight teachers 
from thirty-three states, the Territory of Hawaii, and Washington, D.C. answered 
roll call. This figure was later rounded out to 100. Following greetings by members 
of the Interchange Committee, we were enlightened as to what was before us and 
what we might expect. We were cautioned not to set our hopes too high but to be 
prepared to take our experiences in stride—as some would be more than delightful, 
while others might prove somewhat otherwise. Three stages, we were told, might 
be our lot: anticipation, frustration, and, finally, satisfaction. 

We were warned about housing, food shortages, and other problems that might 
be vexing at first.(However, household supplies are almost normal now, with only 
butter and some kinds of meat still rationed.) Above all, we were advised to keep 
critical thoughts to ourselves and show what thoughtful American guests could be 
like. Americans are so proud of their native land that it is difficult for them to keep 
silent, it seems, when abroad. To use one word employed by our eminent chairman 
in Britain, they are most “‘articulate.”’ 


THE INTERCHANGE PROGRAM 


We also learned more about this international exchange program or ‘‘scheme,”’ 
as it is frequently referred to in England and Scotland. The following extract of a 


© RUTH BAKER is a teacher in the Richmond Public Schools, Richmond, California. 
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letter from the State Department last July, over the signature of J. Manual Espinosa, 
chief, Professional Activities Division, Educational Service, in the Department of 
State, gives a summation of its objectives: 


Awards made under the Fulbright Act are a part of the educational exchange program of the Edu- 
cational Exchange Service, International Information Administration, Department of State. The objec- 
tives of this program are to promote better understanding of the United States abroad and to increase 
mutual understanding between the people of the United States and the people of other countries. 


The program has been supported partly by Fulbright funds for the past four years 
and partly by government assistance on both sides of the Atlantic. A partial travel 
grant is awarded exchanges under this plan. The British government has more 
recently extended financial assistance to British teachers in the United States to help 
offset the cost of living here. The English-Speaking Union is also sharing adminis- 
trative costs. This program has been in operation for eight years. True, the United 
Kingdom had been conducting exchanges with her colonies as many as twenty-five 
or thirty years ago, and even with the United States. But this was the beginning 
of a new program with government support on an international level. Since its 
inception, 1,826 exchanges, drawn from all types of schools and colleges across 
the length and breadth of both countries, have traded posts. Exchanges are being 
made to other countries, but this article, of course, is primarily concerned with the 
United Kingdom. 


UNITED KINGDOM-AMERICAN EXCHANGE TEACHERS WELCOMED 


After a gay transatlantic voyage during which we met and mingled with a good 
many of the Britain-bound exchanges, we were welcomed at Southampton by 
members of the British Interchange Committee, headed by that dynamic, energetic 
individual, Dr. Edith Ford. Her name has become a byword to all United Kingdom- 
United States of America exchange teachers. She is the chief director and organizer 
on the British side; her activities run the gamut from supervising the selection of 
teachers for the exchange positions to organizing and scheduling lecture sessions, 
receptions, and tours for the incoming groups. At the same time, she is working 
on plans for the next year’s group. Yet American teachers whom she receives are 
always impressed with her wholehearted welcome and her interest in their indi- 
vidual problems. ; 

After a two-day orientation session and a whirlwind tour of London and 
environs, we were off to our new school locations in the land of heather. 


SCHOOL BEGINS 


This exchange had learned that she was to be at Petershill J.S. instead of at St. 
Charles. A brief excursion before the opening day of school disclosed this building 
to be situated in the industrial section called Springburn. Built in the 1880's, the 
building itself is representative of a good many of Scotland’s public schools: a three- 
story building of heavy, dark stone, with a basement below to house the dining 
hall and drill hall. Classrooms line the three main floors. 

At our staff meeting on opening day, we met our headmaster, Mr. E. Kelso, and 
the twenty-five teachers who make up the faculty. The school was composed of 
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primary boys and girls and junior secondary boys. Class began, and we were 
launched. 


, WEE Scot LADS AND LASSIES 


There they were: forty-two of them—six- and seven-year-olds in their third year 
of school. Primary-three-one—P-III-1—was the official name for that grade. Seven 
redheads brightened the room. Equally divided, twenty-one boys and twenty-one 
girls gazed back at me. As they entered the room, they had looked so tiny. Although 
they appeared somewhat smaller in stature than boys and girls back home, they 
exhibited a ruggedness and vigor that exceeded expectations. Their sturdy legs 
and ruddy cheeks showed much time was spent in the out-of-doors despite the 
weather. The wee girls were dressed much as their American counterparts, in 
skirts and sweaters, or frocks; but the little boys were clothed in shirts and sweaters 
and short pants sheered off just above the knees. Many had removed Eton-style 
caps as they entered the room; others had worn typical American-boy helmets with 
ear muffs. It developed as time went on that they all had heavy, warm, rain-togs and 
were prepared to come to school well protected against the elements of snow, 
sleet, and rain (the latter rarely an excuse for remaining indoors). 

As we checked the roll, we found the McFarlanes, the McKenzies, the Mac- 
Leans, the MacDonalds, and the McIntyres were all represented—along with their 
accents. All beaming and smiling, they were apparently quite delighted at the 
prospect of having an American teacher. We had a great deal of fun that first day 
getting acquainted and getting used to each other’s speech. We, of course, had the 
“alien accent.” Mr. Kelso, however, would have us distinguish between the 
normal speech of Glasgow and that of the highlanders, who sometimes found their 
way to Glasgow. 

So, fortified with a ‘scheme of work” (course of study booklet) and the daily 
schedule hanging on the wall beside our four-foot tall desk with its accompanying 
high chair, we began our daily lessons. 





EXCHANGE’S JOB TO Do THE JoB AS SHE FINDs IT 


One of the first things that a neophyte exchange teacher learns is that she is not 
a one-woman committee dedicated to the innovation of new methods at her assigned 
school. Nor is.she taking part in any sort of crusade to introduce new ideas or new 
blood, or to rejuvenate a curriculum of many-years standing. She soon learns (in 
fact, she has already been cautioned) that the British have been doing things their 
way for quite a “spell” now and are very much inclined to adhere to their tried- 
and-true traditions and to feel that these traditional methods are quite suitable to 
their needs. 

Rather, the exchange teacher assumes the tasks that would have been assigned 
to her exchange who is now far across the seas, For the most part, it is taken for 
granted that the teacher is well trained and quite able to discharge her daily tasks, 
so that she need not feel that her work is the object of critical surveillance. The 
staff and administrative officers are interested chiefly in seeing that she does a good 
job of teaching the children and maintains curriculum standards in accordance with 
prevailing school policies. Beyond that, she is a free agent in her room, and her daily 
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lesson plans may reflect her own creative ingenuity or follow the set pattern of the 
textbook. 
A DaiLty SCHEDULE 


Each school day opens at nine o'clock with a half-hour of religious exercises, 
with one day a week for morals and manners. This period is followed by about 
fifty minutes of arithmetic. Milk is distributed at 10:30, and the youngsters dis- 
perse for “interval.” In fifteen minutes, they return for reading, spelling, and 
English until noon. After a lunch interval of about one hour and twenty minutes, 
they reassemble for the afternoon. Then the schedule varies, with alternate days 
allotted to writing, geography, history, poetry, singing, nature study, drawing, and 
English. Drill (P.E.) has a place in each day’s schedule, and boys and girls can, if 
they choose, take advantage of the spray baths once a week. In alternate weeks, 
the youngsters go to a drill master and to drawing. The singing master comes once 
a week. Each Friday morning, the wireless is turned on for the religious broadcast. 
Each afternoon, from 3:10 to 4:00, the boys go to handwork and the girls to sew- 
ing, which are in charge of regular classroom teachers. 

The pupil-teacher relationship is somewhat more formal than in the United 
States. 

DIFFERENT EMPHASIS 


Because the children have been started in school a year earlier than in the United 
States and because of the heavy emphasis on the tool and content subjects in antici- 
pation of the coming calibration tests, these children are studying lessons about one 
year in advance of most children in the West. True, the teacher will find some who 
are not maintaining the standards for her grade, but provision is made to correct 
this lack later on in the junior secondary. In the meantime, the teacher must keep 
the curriculum stepped up at all times; for, in seven years after beginning school, 
these youngsters will be taking the very important ‘qualifying’ examinations. 

Naturally, the heavy emphasis on tool and content subjects in preparation for the 
“qualifying” leaves less time for the more creative phases, although some time is 
allotted to such subjects as nature study, art, poetry, music, and handicraft. Social 
and ethical values, which we teach through social studies and operation of demo- 
cratic principles in the classroom, are considered here to be absorbed through the 
religious education and morals and manners periods or through training at home. 
It is not easy, nor hardly fair, to attempt comparisons, because the aims to be 
accomplished are different. The Scottish school, as we have observed it, is intent 
on turning out a student who has mastered all the essential skills of learning 
needed in the field he is to enter. With home and church sharing the responsibility 
for character training, subject matter mastery is the main forte of the school. The 
American school (as we know it) is working toward the development of a socially 
mature person, adaptable and receptive to the group, whose potential abilities are 
brought out to the utmost, and whose social sense of responsibility to himself 
and the group is fully awakened. Subject matter, then, is subordinate to this aim; 
but since mastery of essentials is indispensable to its achievement, the importance 
of the role of subject matter—or the three R’s—in any school system can hardly 
be minimized. The Scottish system may have this as an underlying aim, but the 
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essence of concentration in the primary school is on subject matter, attested to by 
the fact that the students must take their examinations—calibration test and highers 
—before receiving leaving certificates from each division. 


VALUES OF EXCHANGE TEACHING 


The many community contacts of the exchange teachers are undoubtedly having 
a tremendous influence on Anglo-American understanding. 

In addition to gaining insight into the ways and methods of systems foreign to 
our own, exchange teaching reaches out across the sea and has a way of turning 
the spotlight on our methods. Both exchanges are thrown into new situations, and 
all their faculties are challenged in adapting to new ways. Both teachers at either 
end of the exchange will find themselves scrutinizing their own methods and asking 
themselves if they are holding to the highest standards possible within the frame- 
work of their own school curriculums. 

Although the exchange teacher may have carried with her ideas and plans which 
she has found it necessary to discard in the light of immediate circumstances, she 
can be encouraged by the fact that many of them are being replaced with new 
ideas and by the knowledge, too, that her alternate is also observing new ways. 
She will find, as others have, that these same points become the subject for much 
discussion in lunchrooms and staffrooms. In that way, good ideas, on both sides, 
have a chance of surviving. 

For the teacher who loves to travel, an exchange opens an arresting array of 
opportunities. For instead of “flitting through the country”’ with a tourist’s hand- 
book in one hand and a motor coach schedule in the other, she can settle among 
the people of the land and gain insight into their way of life. By living and work- 
ing among these people, one comes to know something of their thoughts and 
feelings about themselves and others to a far greater extent than by any other 
means. Knowing leads to understanding. And one will be as much impressed with 
the likenesses as with the differences. We have learned that people are people the 
world over; and children are children, from Hawaii to Scotland. 

Then, too, one learns to temper one’s own views when she sees how the other 
half lives and thinks and works. It would be a very rare exchange who returned 
to her homeland without having incorporated some new technique or idea into her 
thinking and practice. Whether she does or not, she has a far better understanding 
of the different conditions and circumstances under which people live and, in some 
way, is bound to communicate this to others. Since this is a two-way process, it is 
easy to understand why this program has established itself as an excellent means of 
promoting world understanding, a primary aim of the International Exchange 
Program. 
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Student Responsibility in American 
Schools as Interpreted by a European 


MARIE DROESSLER* 


yf International Exchange Program gave me the unique opportunity in the 
spring of 1953 to travel in the United States and to observe during three months 
all kinds of youth activities. Being especially interested in citizenship education 
and promotion of international relations, I had a large field to explore. Only when I 
got in touch with the first groups of students—listening to their discussions and 
watching their student governments in action—did I realize how little we can learn 
about other countries from publications and how important these firsthand personal 
contacts are. 

Sometimes Austrians look down on American education, feeling rather proud of 
the high academic standard of the Austrian secondary school. This standard seems 
to me a natural result of the whole historical development of our country and our 
culture. In Austria, in every town—even in the smallest village—archeological 
excavations, churches and cloisters, secular buildings, libraries, and museums give 
evidence of the past, of the people who were living in these areas ages ago. Are 
we not supposed to cherish this inheritance and to pass it on to future generations? 
It is quite different in the United States. One hundred years ago, families still 
emigrated to the West, fighting their way together across the unexplored continent, 
building their homes in what was still a wilderness. They were helping one another, 
depending on one another to overcome the hardships of this life. And this feeling 
of neighborliness, together with a consciousness of their democratic rights and 
liberties, seems to me the most wonderful inheritance the American youth has to 
cultivate and to pass on to future generations. 

At present, this help is no longer a necessity; but it is one of the most impressive 
features of American life. As a result of this past, it seems to me there is a friend- 
liness, a sense of responsibility towards all who are in need, not only to those in their 
own country but extending to those in other countries. This feeling of responsibility 
and a sense for the observation of procedures are cultivated from earliest youth. 
Notwithstanding the freedom the students enjoy, they treat their different tasks very 
seriously. It is a wonderful training for the students that the teachers, the whole 
faculty, entrust them with the solution of many kinds of problems concerning 
their schools. 


© MARIE DROESSLER is a youth worker in Austria. 
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Another interesting feature of American life, only possible in this country where 
jobs are in abundance, is the eagerness with which youngsters try to earn money. 
I asked many questions about youngsters selling newspapers after school or helping 
in some store and often was astonished to hear that their families were well off 
and that they just wanted to prove that they were able to earn their pocket money. 

I watched student governments in different schools all over the country. I was 
deeply impressed at how suddenly the laughing and shouting youngsters turned into 
serious little parliamentarians, discussing their own affairs and those of their schools, 
their successes and failures in the elections for a new student government. I was 
equally impressed with how they respected the authority of their elected chairman. 
For instance, at Louis Pasteur Junior High School in Los Angeles, Tommy, the 
president, opened the meeting with his gavel and made it a point of honor to wel- 
come me, the foreign guest, in the most solemn and dignified manner. 

In Minneapolis, at West Senior High School, I was a silent witness of the last 
meeting of the International Relations Council of this school. The president, a 
student in the eleventh grade, reported about the final results of efforts of the 
council in finding room and board for two European students for the next year. 
He then made the necessary arrangements to meet the guests at their arrival at the 
end of the summer. Finally, he said, “It’s not enough that a big crowd comes to the 
station to welcome them; they must have from the first moment the feeling that 
we love them.” It was again this responsibility toward the strangers that made this 
rough youngster find such kind words. 

Young girls, members and officers of a YWCA, were playing all kinds of more 
or less wild games, shouting and enjoying their picnic, till all at once their presi- 
dent, a girl no older than the rest, called them to order. Suddenly, all the faces 
turned serious, and everybody was listening to the farewell words of the president. 
Accompanied by little speeches and different formalities, the installation of the new 
officers took place. I think I was not deceiving myself when I observed that these 
girls immediately behaved in a more dignified manner because of their new respon- 
sibilities. 

I was invited to different conferences of high school and college students and 
was amazed with the knowledge showed on actual world affairs, especially by the 
college students. Discussions were on a high level, and I had the feeling these 
students were conscious that their country had a responsibility towards the world 
and the maintenance of peace and that it was up to them to show the world that 
the American youth was prepared for this task. At these meetings, one of the chief 
aims of the students seemed to be how to reach the uninterested and indifferent 
students in their high schools and universities and how to promote international 
understanding. I was assured that these conferences were prepared long before- 
hand, but, during a conference, I was never aware of the organization. On the 
contrary, I was astonished at how flexible the different schedules were, and I had 
the feeling that the whole program developed from day to day. This same feeling 
seemed to prevail with the students, giving them the idea that they were responsible 
for the successful outcome of the conference. And I could not help but admire the 
youth leaders, always keeping in the background, trying to use their authority 
as little as possible. 
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The manner in which young people know how to express themselves, how they 
never feel shy to give their opinion, to stand up and to speak before a meeting, 
proves how very important this feature of American education is. In ‘our Inter- 
national Relations Clubs at high schools in Vienna, we have been introducing demo- 
cratic procedure during the last years. I am sure the gavel that the student body of 
Louis Pasteur gave me as a present to remember my visit and to help me when I 
tell the Austrian students about parliamentary procedure will be of great assistance 
to me. 

I came home full of new ideas, and I am trying to create in our youths a greater 
understanding for their task. Of course, after having suffered so many privations 
during the last years, the Austrian youth is more concerned with his own life and 
future and is not yet ready to devote so much time to matters beyond his curriculum. 
Because of closer contacts, beginning with letters and culminating in the wonderful 
exchange program, much productive work is being done and can still be done. I 
would like to close these lines with the words I heard at the commencement of the 
University of Michigan. The speaker said, at the end of his address to the graduat- 
ing classes, that, in earlier days, those who graduated had in mind only their own 
lives and their own futures, but that now they have an obligation, a responsibility, 
toward their country, even toward the world. 





ADDRESS CHANGES 


Remailing of undelivered Educational Horizons is no longer possible, due 
to a recent change in postal regulations. The national office staff will continue 
to try to trace addresses of members whose journals cannot be delivered be- 
cause they failed to notify the office that they were moving. No address changes 
are made unless members themselves notify the office to do so. The appear- 
ance of a new address for a member on a chapter dues list cannot be con- 
sidered authority to change an address. Therefore, to insure receiving Edu- 
cational Horizons without interruption, it is each member's responsibility to 
inform the national office PROMPTLY of any change of address. 














Have You Read?” 


Have you read The Confidential Clerk by T. S. Eliot, now published by Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, after a long run on the London stage and a recent opening 
on Broadway? The plot is intricate and full of echoes from Oedipus, Silas Marner, 
and The Importance of Being Earnest. In it, the three younger characters, Colby 
Simpkins, Lucasta Angel, and B. Kaghan, all grapple with the problem of illegiti- 
mate birth and come to some conclusion about filial relationship. The four older 
characters—Sir Claude and Lady Elizabeth Mulhammer; Mr. Eggerson, the confi- 
dential clerk; and Mrs. Guzzard, the strange, powerful character who underlines 
for herself and for each of the others the fulfillment of their desires and their 
destiny—all long for a son. Through exposition that is often labored, the plot 
moves to its denouement, the revelation of actual ties of blood and of affection. 
There is careful explanation of antecedent action; there is elaborate foreshadowing 
of the outcome; there is analysis and explanation by the characters of themselves 
and each other—until sometimes the reader or the spectator may feel that the action 
is being smothered. But in the London production, the actors moved so surely 
through their lines and sustained the mood so sensitively that the total effect was 
harmonious and satisfying. This play is much more consistent in tone than Marder 
in the Cathedral or The Cocktail Party. There are no lightning leaps from flippant 
chatter into a solemn ritual, for example. And care is taken to make the transitions 
clear and believable. 

Though printed as verse, mostly consisting of lines with four accents distributed 
among from nine to fourteen syllables, the play is spoken like rather deliberate 
prose, with only an occasional swing of poetic rhythm. Taken out of context and 
out of their places in a skillful actor's impersonation, few of the lines are memora- 
ble. (Actually, this is as it should be when the characters talk like people.) The 
lines run through the memory as they match the many moving ideas in the play. 
Here are two examples. 

There is the mystery of self—the tremendous questions, “Who and what am I?” 
and ‘What is my experience making of me?” Groping for answers, Colby says, 

I suppose, 
If you learn to speak a foreign language fluently, 
So that you can think in it—you feel yourself to be 
Rather a different person when you're talking it 


I'm not at all sure that I like the other person 
That I feel myself becoming—though he fascinates me. 


© ALICE PARKER, St. Louis Alumnz Chapter, is editor of this feature. She first studied 
at the University of Missouri, where she was initiated into Alpha Chapter. Sub- 
sequently, she was awarded her Ph.D. degree at Yale. For many years, she has been 
on the staff of Lindenwood College, having taught previously in a variety of schools 
here and abroad. An experienced traveler, Dr. Parker has just returned from a 
seven-month lecture and study tour of England 
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And yet from time to time, when I least expect it, 

When my mind is cleared and empty, walking in the street 
Or waking in the night, then the former person, 

The person I used to be, returns to take possession: 

And I am again the disappointed organist, 

And for a moment the thing I cannot do, 

The art that I could never excel in, 

Seems the one thing worth doing, the one thing 

That I want to do. I have to fight that person. 


And there is the tragedy of understanding too late, the tragedy of the gap 
between the generations, as expressed by Sir Claude: 


... All my life 

I have been atoning. To a dead father, 

Who had always been right. I never understood him, 
I was too young. And when I was mature enough 
To understand him, he was not there. 


The style of these lines may seem undistinguished, but their human warmth and 
rightness give deep pleasure. For this reviewer, repelled by the unloving, unlovable 
people in The Cocktail Party, The Confidential Clerk delights because of the fact 
that all the characters are people with hearts of gold, to borrow Eggerson’s favorite 
cliché. They can reveal themselves to each other with some assurance that they 
will meet with kindness, even if not with complete understanding. And the solver 
of problems is not a priest nor a psychiatrist but the confidential clerk—just a pro- 
foundly kind person, humanly proud of his garden and his job, not particularly 
sophisticated, not at all brilliant, but given to accepting people as they are and 
happily contributing his part toward the solution of their problems. 

To reverberate in the mind after reading or seeing the play, there are tre- 
mendous questions: “What is man? How can a son know his father? A father know 
his son? When is a mother truly a mother? What of the mystery of heredity? What 
of our human hunger for affection and fulfillment?” But one of the most beautiful 
things in this play is the deep compassion now welling in T. S. Eliot. 


Have you read A Writer’s Diary by Virginia Woolf (London: The Hogarth 
Press, 1953)? Here selections from diaries from 1918 to 1941 are gathered by 
Leonard Woolf to reveal Mrs. Woolf's experiences in writing, her contacts with 
the literary world, and her reaction to criticism. Here the reader sees—through all 
the excitement, anguish, and joy of writing—her constant search for the meaning 
of life, the thread upon which she might string the endlessly varied days, years, 
people, places, sensations, insights. Egocentric always, she looks within her own 
mind and spirit for the clue, weighing reason, feeling her feelings, turning them 
over and examining them like a thrifty housewife going over a worn garment to 
see to what use it could be put. Perhaps if she had not seen the visible world with 
such piercing clarity, or understood people’s thoughts and feelings so keenly, or 
leaned for intellectual companionship upon the Bloomsbury circle (brilliant people 
completely sure of themselves), she might have lost herself to save herself and 
found the way, the truth, and the life. 





Women in the News 


HE United States Senate now has two women members. Senator Eva Bowring, 

appointed by the Governor of Nebraska to complete the unexpired term of the 
late Senator Dwight Griswold, took the oath of office on April 26. Senator Margaret 
Chase Smith of Maine easily won the recent contest for renomination in this year’s 
primaries. In her first six-year term, she has shown a high degree of responsibility, 
statesmanship, and courage. 

Two women are now serving as heads of city departments in New York City, the 
first women to hold such positions since 1915. On January 1, Dr. Leona Baum- 
gartner became commissioner of health and Dr. Anna M. Kross became commis- 
sioner of correction. Since their appointment by Mayor Robert F. Wagner, both 
women have been very prominently in the news. Dr. Baumgartner (who in private 
life is Mrs. Nathaniel Elias) joined the New York City Health Department in 
1939. She holds B.A. and M.S. degrees from the University of Kansas, M.D. and 
Ph.D. degrees from Yale, has held a Rockefeller Research Fellowship and a 
Sterling Fellowship, has taught in various universities, and served for a time as 
associate chief of the United States Children’s Bureau. An editorial in The New 
York Times under the caption ‘A Top-Notch Appointment” closes with the com- 
ment, “It is gratifying that a woman is named to a place of such importance, for 
the first time, and there is no doubt that Dr. Baumgartner measures up to the 
assignment.’ Mrs. Kross came to this country from Russia at the age of two. 
Later, she won a law-school fellowship and was admitted to the bar at the age 
of twenty-two. She has been a city magistrate for twenty years and has been 
credited with bringing social and psychiatric services into closer connection with 
court procedures. At one time, she was a voluntary defense counsel for unfortunates 
brought into the Women’s Night Court. 

Women serving on the traffic police force in twenty cities have been hailed as 
particularly efficient in enforcing traffic laws and parking regulations. A study of 
women traffic officers has recently been made by The New York Times, which 
quotes Sgt. Ray Primm of Richmond, Virginia, as saying that they are “three times 
as rugged as the men.” Noticing that the owners sometimes rubbed off the chalk 
marks used to mark the tires of cars parked overtime, the women cops have 
devised ingenious ways to trap such offenders, and parking difficulties in downtown 
Richmond are said to be considerably lessened. The 210 policewomen of New York 
City are pressing for the right, now denied them, to take civil service examinations 
for promotion to sergeants, lieutenants, and captains. At present, the only avenue 
of promotion open to a policewoman is assignment as a detective. 

The League of Women Voters held its biennial convention in Denver the last 
week in April. At the opening session, there was a recorded interview with Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in which he praised the contribution of women to government and 
politics, speaking with especial appreciation of the league’s study programs, which 
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he said help the community to “‘learn the facts of life in the world of 1954.” 

For the third time in a decade, the nominating committee of the American 
Statistical Association has placed a woman in line for its presidency. Dr. Gertrude 
Cox, director of the Institute of Statistics of North Carolina, which comprises 
departments in both the university at Chapel Hill and the State College of Agri- 
culture and Engineering at Raleigh, is the only nominee for vice-president for 
1955 and therefore will serve as president in 1956. For the first century of its 
existence, the American Statistical Association had no women officers. In 1944, its 
president was the editor of this feature who was then also president of Pi Lambda 
Theta, and in 1952 its president was Mrs. Aryness Joy Wickens, assistant commis- 
sioner of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Miss Dorothea M. Lensch, director of recreation for the Portland, Oregon, 
Bureau of Parks and Recreation since 1938, has been named by the Portland 
Woman's Forum as its “Woman of the Year” for 1953. The citation refers to ‘the 
important piece of civic work done in curbing juvenile delinquency and furnishing 
recreation programs for adults.” Before going to Portland, Miss Lensch taught in 
Rockford College (Rockford, Illinois) and in George Washington University 
(Washington, D.C.) and more recently has taught in the University of Oregon 
and in Lewis and Clark College (Portland, Oregon). She is a member of many 
professional and honor organizations, including the Portland Alumnz Chapter of 
Pi Lambda Theta and is now serving on committees or holding office in a score 
of organizations related to athletics, health, and physical education or recreation. 

One of the 101 graduate students from 32 countries to be awarded a Rotary 
Foundation Fellowship for 1953-54 is Alma Mililani Kaiama of Hawaii, a member 
of Alpha Omicron Chapter of Pi Lambda Theta. Miss Kaiama, a teacher in Lahaina- 
luna High School, is studying English literature at the University of Durham, Eng- 
land. 

Dr. Isabel Scharnagel, one of the few women members of the American College 
of Surgeons, cancer specialist and plastic surgeon, died in November, 1953, aged 
forty-seven. She had already achieved signal distinction in medicine and surgery. 

Dr. Lillian M. Gilbreth, real life mother of Cheaper by the Dozen, has received 
the George Washington award for “outstanding contribution to engineering and 
management and for unselfish devotion to problems of the handicapped.’’ As the 
first woman to receive this much coveted scientific honor, Dr. Gilbreth says she 
has now a new job, namely to see that more women win this award. 

The bicentennial theme for Columbia University, ‘‘Man’s Right to Knowledge 
and the Free Use Thereof,” has been the subject of a large number of distinguished 
conferences throughout the country and the world. Noting that these conferences 
had had little to say about women, Alpha Epsilon Chapter of Pi Lambda Theta 
organized, as part of the bicentennial celebration, a conference on the theme, ‘‘Man’s 
Right to Knowledge without Regard to Sex,” and invited about a hundred women’s 
organizations to send representatives. 

The Prospectors and Developers Association of Canada, composed of some 
1,400 geologists, prospectors, and mining engineers, has elected a woman—Mrs. 
Viola MacMillan of Toronto—to her eleventh consecutive term as president of 
the organization. She is also president of two producing companies concerned with 
oil, lead, zinc, silver, and uranium properties. 





Public Affairs 


A DEFINITION: The term public affairs pertains to those relationships which 
affect individuals as members of a society; and it implies social, economic, 
and political understanding on local, national, and international levels. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS ON THE COLLEGE CAMPUS: A SYMPOSIUM 


ZETA CHAPTER 


One of the most active, most interesting, and most valuable fields of public affairs 
at the University of Washington is that of international understanding. Enrolled 
in the various colleges of the university are 626 foreign students representing fifty- 
five different countries. On campus, there are two principal organizations whose 
emphasis is to broaden and develop international understanding. 

During the year, an international banquet is sponsored by the YWCA and the 
YMCA. Each student comes dressed in the costume of his native country, and these 
visitors put on a short program. 

Later in the year, the school sponsors an international week, when foreign stu- 
dents are dinner guests of various living-groups. These groups also invite a foreign 
student to live with them during the school year. Perhaps this is the best way of 
those mentioned to achieve real rapport; for the students become more than mere 
acquaintances—they become lasting friends. 

Foreign students are often asked to speak before various clubs about their own 
country, again promoting international understanding. Our own Pi Lambda Theta 
Chapter heard Rachael Sammartino of Argentina speak of Christmas in her native 
land at our December meeting. Every student at some time or other has rubbed 
elbows with these foreign students, in class, in living groups, in clubs, or else- 
where. Needless to say, these experiences are invaluable to both American and 
fcreign students. What better way could there be toward the establishment of world 


peace and world understanding? 
PeGcy Tusss, Zeta Chapter 


KAPPA CHAPTER 


Have you ever taken a Moslem to church and afterwards attempted to explain 
the significance of holy communion to him? Have you ever brought a Japanese stu- 
dent a bit of home through steamed rice or dried squid? Did you ever find yourself 
trying to explain the origin of some custom or practice you have taken for granted? 
These are types of experiences encouraged by the Foreign Student Friendship 
Foundation in Eugene, Oregon, an association composed of individuals and organi- 
zations, both at the University of Oregon and in the city of Eugene. 

Each year, besides teas, receptions, and farewell dinners, the foundation conducts 
tours of the state to visit farms, industries, businesses, and schools. These tours 
are financed by the foundation’s fund obtained from membership fees and gifts. 
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Requests from the entire state pour in, asking foreign students to appear before 
various groups. If possible, requests are met and arranged by the foundation. Each 
foreign student gets a unique opportunity to become acquainted with American 
living in the “Home-Away-From-Home’’ program. Some Eugene family ‘‘adopts’’ 
a particular student, who is welcome to stay at that home at any time or to raid 
the icebox. This provides for their better knowing Americans as we really are and 
live, removing all false notions derived from experiences with American tourists. 

The program is guided by a steering committee, composed of townspeople, fac- 
ulty members, and students elected each school year. This committee works closely 
with the foreign student adviser of the university. 

Mitzi AsAl, Kappa Chapter 


Pi CHAPTER 


This fall, a group of German women students visited the campus of the State 
College of Washington to become acquainted with the American school system. 
They lived in private homes and visited college classes and local schools. Pi Chapter 
decided to serve as social hostesses for these teachers. 

Each girl selected a German teacher and assumed the role of ‘‘big sister” for 
her throughout her stay. The visitors were helped with their shopping problems 
and assisted in finding their way around the town and campus. Often they were 
invited to meals at group houses, not as special guests, but just as part of the 
group. They shared our dormitory life—a new and different experience—and our 
rallies and games. With the cordial co-operation of my parents, I invited three 
teachers to spend Thanksgiving vacation at my home. There they ate turkey for 
the first time and shared in the ordinary activities of an American home. Members 
of Pi Chapter who took part in this program gained as much as they gave. 

NANCY CRANE, Pi Chapter 


ALPHA KAPPA CHAPTER 


Alpha Kappa Chapter this year presented a gift to a talented graduate student 
in art education at Pennsylvania State University—Miss Antonieta Terrazas Malu- 
enda of Chile. Her work, the most outstanding mural painted by a graduate student 
in art, was dedicated on Apzil 10, 1954, at the Hillel Auditorium in State College, 
Pennsylvania. 

The mural, ‘“The Ideals of Judaism,” is an outstanding example of the influence 
of intercultural and inter-religious feelings. Before painting her mural, Miss 
Terrazas, a Roman Catholic, studied the Jewish religion under the direction of 
Rabbi Benjamin Kahn. 

Featured speaker at the dedication was Rudecindo Ortega, ambassador of Chile 
to the United Nations. His talk, given in Spanish, was answered by Dr. Milton S. 
Eisenhower, president of the Pennsylvania State University and special ambassador 
for President Dwight D. Eisenhower on a good will tour of South American 
countries during the summer of 1953. 

It was a great privilege for Alpha Kappa Chapter to be represented at the dedica- 
tion of this mural. 

DorotHy VEON, Alpha Theta Chapter 





Creative Teacher Exchange 


CREATING MUSIC 


epee of music experience various levels of creative expression in interpreting 
music written by others, producing tones of varying quality, playing in concert 
with others, and sometimes in improvising or composing music. Seldom, however, 
do they have the experience of creating musical instruments of their own, adding 
this source of creativity to the others. Although the theory of tone production is 
taught in physics classes and knowledge of these fundamentals enhance their appre- 
ciation of musical tone, rarely do students of music actually apply their knowl- 
edge in the construction of musical instruments. 

True, the making of most instruments is beyond the ken of young pupils. How- 
ever, many children make crude whistles from willow stems, and many have 
played simple, plastic instruments. Many adults are familiar with the commercial 
wood recorder, but few, young or old, have considered making such an instrument. 
Information about making these instruments is not readily available, and experi- 
mentation is frequently unrewarding. 

In England, however, enthusiasts for pipe- and recorder-making are banded 
together in a pipers’ guild, conducting schools where the art of pipe-making is pro- 
moted. After attending such a school in Chichester, England, some years ago and 
making a quintet of different pipes patterned after those of a Sicilian goat herdet’s, 
the author was imbued with enthusiasm for the values which joyful creative 
experience engenders. 

The pupils in a high school music class were fascinated with the charmingly- 
simple bamboo pipes their teacher had made and begged to be allowed to make their 
own instruments. According to the rules of the English Pipers’ Guild, only simple 
tools must be used and one must learn to play his pipe as each tone is added, 
finally decorating it with an original design. Bamboo was gathered and selected 
according to bore and quality for pipes of different range—treble, alto, tenor. 
Coping saws, files, awls, knives, and rulers were assembled, and a work shop made 
available. A preliminary examination of pipes revealed the approximate length of 
wood and suitable bore required for a given fundamental tone. Pupils set to work 
with enthusiasm to cut a suitable piece, open the bore completely, and construct a 
mouthpiece to produce the magic first tone. Care and a degree of precision were 
required. Eagerness facilitated the acquisition of skills, and squeals of pleasure and 
pure amazement accompanied the first unique joy in the creation of tone. Each 
piece of wood has its characteristic timbre, and students shared the pleasure of 
listening to each new pipe. 

To facilitate ensemble playing, fundamentals were tuned by adjusting the length 
of pipe to A or either of two D’s an octave apart according to whether an alto, 
tenor, or treble pipe was desired. An enhanced sense of pitch was developed in 
this process and in the following steps of opening successive holes to produce an 
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accurate diatonic scale based on the fundamental. The tone of a simple pipe is 
sweet and gentle, and concentrated listening to the altered tones which were pro- 
duced as each hole was enlarged to its requisite size cultivated sensitivity to tones. 
Each tone must be in perfect tune before further work can be done, so, with the 
limited time available each day, several weeks of patient and loving handwork 
were required to complete a pipe with a range of an octave. But technique in play- 
ing developed as work on the pipe progressed, and, with even the limited range 
of a few notes, improvisations were spontaneous. Soon, by experimentation, fa- 
miliar tunes of limited range were discovered. As the scale was built, an intimate 
understanding of its intervals and their exactness was gained, plus a new and healthy 
respect for it. 

Keyboard work, consisting of simple chords for accompaniments, was intro- 
duced. As the pipes were completed, original tunes were played and written down. 
The playing of accidentals was learned, as the student increased his repertoire and 
found them necessary. Ensemble playing in two or more parts completed this class 
project. Those interested in continuing were invited to play in a pipe band. Evi- 
dence of sustained interest was found in the fact that many students made other 
pipes at home and taught their friends what they had learned. One of the boys 
from the first pipe class studied music in college and continued his piping as a 
hobby which he believed to have future value in teaching public school music. 

Music written by masters for recorders and pipes is available. Folk tunes of many 
lands have been found suitable to the range and tone quality of pipes and have 
been transposed for solo or ensemble playing. Composing music has opened 
another field for creative pupils. Some have experimented with unconventional 
scales and invented a new medium of expression. Piping is a creative expression 
which brings many satisfactions to students and amateurs who respond to the 
simple appeal of the shepherd pipe. 

HELEN M. KRETSINGER 


In the May, 1954, Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, devoted to the teaching of mathematics in secondary schools today, 
Professor H. C. Christofferson of Miami University defines ‘Creative Teaching in 
Mathematics” as a philosophy of teaching that gives direction and vitality to all 
the teacher does—an old philosophy, but tried currently with new settings and new 
implications. He discusses several aspects of the technique: (1) the discovery by 
the pupils of many relationships in exploring new ideas, experimenting with con- 
cepts, deriving rules, and arriving at their own conclusions; (2) the responsibility 
of the teacher for the discerning selection of terms to be defined or facts to be 
presented and, on the other hand, for that which may be truly created or discovered; 
(3) the emergence—or seeming emergence—of creative teaching from pupil experi- 
ences; and (4) the active participation mentally—as well as often physically—of 
pupils because of their eagerness and joy in discovery. 





Research 


Many people seem to have the idea that research is done by specialists in their 
laboratories and by those with advanced professional training. Actually, all of us 
use the basic methods of research every time we face a problem, examine it to dis- 
cover possible causes, institute changes that we hope will take care of the diffi- 
culty, and study the new situation to see if the problem has been solved. Our dis- 
coveries may go unnoticed by others, but they make ail the difference to us in how 
effectively we meet the challenges of everyday living. 

Our interest here is in the application of research techniques to the problems 
that are encountered in education. We shall consider three general areas in which 
research can (1) assist in solving problems, (2) develop a feeling of competence 
and scholarship, and (3) indicate the relationship of one’s special subject to the 
“whole” of learning. 

Research in education has developed in a new direction during the last two 
decades. This process, known as action research, is one in which practitioners at- 
tempt to study their problems scientifically in order to guide, correct, and evaluate 
their decisions and actions. Dr. Stephen M. Corey’ suggests that 

teachers, supervisors, and administrators would make better decisions and engage in more 
effective practices if they, too, were able and willing to conduct research as a basis for these decisions 
and practices... . 

... A teacher is most likely to change his ways of working with pupils when he accumulates 
and interprets information about these pupils because he wants to work more effectively with them. 
Reading the traditional research study, conducted by someone else and describing boys and girls 
in general, may help if he happens to see some relation between the research findings and the in- 
structional problem he is facing 


Therefore, it would appear that each of us is in the most effective position to 
work out satisfactory solutions to his own special problems. If you need sugges- 
tions on how to attempt your research, Dr. Corey’s book should be of real assistance. 

The second area of interest deals with the development of a feeling of compe- 
tence and scholarship in a specific subject through graduate study in that field. A 
teacher's attitude toward her subject and her ability to share her insights with the 
students strongly influence how meaningful the work becomes for them. It is gen- 
erally agreed that a teacher must have a clear understanding of the basic concepts 
of a subject if she is to have a genuine interest in the work and a feeling of com- 
petence to deal with the specialized information. She is then most able to make the 
subject matter ‘‘come alive’ by relating new material to the students’ experiences 
and previous knowledge in ways that make sense to them. 

Dr. Emma E. Beekmann, Sigma Chapter, describes the effects that graduate 
work in history have had upon her teaching 


* Stephen M. Corey, Action Research :o Improve School Practices (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1953), p. 161 
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The experience of performing independent research, and of organizing, and writing what I found 
has been of great assistance to me as a junior college instructor. . . . Whatever intimations of in- 
spiration are present in my methods of teaching, stem from the rigors encountered in pursuit of a 
doctor of philosophy degree. The extensive reading, the study of the grammatical constructions of 
French and German, the discipline of composing a documented report have shown me how to help 
others formulate and communicate their thoughts. I possess a wealth of examples for illustrations 
of procedures and fully appreciate the difficulties encountered in the mechanics of expression, but 
most important, I convey my own enthusiasm for playing with words to others. The particular intro- 
duction to learning I have known makes possible the stimulation of the imaginations of the future 
auto mechanics, electricians, draftsmen, chefs, carpenters, and printers who make up the classes I 
instruct. The books which they read and talk about, the elementary research they perform for indi- 
vidual projects, impress those trained primarily to earn their daily bread with the fact that “man 
does not live by bread alone.” Thus a teacher steeped in the traditions of academic scholarship has 
found a means of adding not only to the competency, but to the breadth of knowledge of the 
vocational specialist. 


In the third place, the extreme degree of specialization in our society is one of 
the most critical problems that students and teachers alike face today. In many 
schools, a student may decide rather early in which field he chooses to work. Then 
begins his “learning more and more about less and less.’ This process has been 
the expedient solution to the demands of an increasingly complex society. How- 
ever, the results already have proved unfortunate; our society is becoming rapidly 
a babel in which we often do not understand each other because we share too few 
experiences and interests, and none of us is trained to see the whole picture. 

. . . We lack the firm foundation of shared knowledge, of basic understanding, of sure direction, 
that is essential to the forward march of mankind. 

Something must be found and promulgated to close the chasms of prejudice and fear and in- 
tegrate the minds and hearts of men so that mankind will be as truly one as is the physical world 
on which we dwell. Only a new type of education for citizenship in the world society, as well as 
for the technical ability to earn a living, can hope to succeed. Education must itself be integrated 
if it is to deal adequately with body, mind, and spirit, with science, art, and ethics, with technical 
skill, aesthetic needs and social relations.’ 


Specialists, working on widely separated problems, are discovering that the basic 
laws which govern the natural world are fundamental to many of the specialized 
fields. As this research continues, more and more relationships are being established 
that permit the intelligent layman to gain a realistic perspective of where his special- 
ized work, whatever it is, fits into the total picture. 

This development should be of tremendous interest and value to the educator. 
To whom could an integrated comprehension of the fundamental relationships of 
the universe be more important? 


* Kirtley F. Mather, “The Foundation for Integrated Education: Purpose and Program,” Main 
Currents in Modern Thought, VII (1951). 





Dear Pi Lambda Thetan: 


We have been very busy the past months with the moving of most of the office 
to Washington. Selection of furniture, draperies, files, and all the equipment neces- 
sary to the operation of the Pi Lambda Theta national office has taken a consider- 
able amount of time. However, it is satisfying to watch plans become reality; and 
we should be able to describe the office in the next letter. If we don’t make that 
rapid progress, I shall lose a chocolate fudge sundae. 

Just before the preliminary move, we were grateful for the volunteer services of 
several Chi Chapter members. Ethel Ford Brannan, Agnes Delaney, Nellie Rupp, 
and Laura Wells worked a long evening during their spring vacation on a once-a- 
year task which Chi members have done the past three years. Once again, Pi Lambda 
Theta is grateful for Chi co-operation. 

Chapter visitors in the late spring were Virginia Biggy and Helen Pearson. Vir- 
ginia visited Delta and Western Pennsylvania Alumnz Chapters; in addition, with 
representatives from those two chapters and from Alpha Kappa, she worked on 
plans for the fall issue of Educational Horizons. Helen Pearson visited Beta, Mu, 
and Alpha Nu Chapters in May. 

Chapters were notified of the plans for the installation of our seventy-fourth 
chapter. The weather was the typical Washington-Baltimore-Philadelphia humidity 
on June 12 when, dripping under academic costume, I installed the Philadelphia 
Alumnz Chapter. There will be an account of the installation from some member 
of the chapter in the Coast-to-Coast feature of the next issue. 

I am sorry that my schedule of the first week of Summer Session will prevent my 
attendance at the Pi Lambda Theta tea at New York University at the time of the 
NEA Convention. Rho, Alpha Epsilon, and Metropolitan New York Alumnz—as 
hostess chapters—have made careful plans for a pleasant social afternoon for the 
Pi Lambda Thetans in New York on June 30. 

This issue marks the end of the three years of editorial responsibility carried by 
Gladys Coryell. During the past biennium, she had the same assistant editors for 
each issue. During the first year of this biennium, she has pioneered a new pattern. 
She has planned each issue with a different group: representatives of two or three 
chapters have met with her to decide the general theme and to suggest possible 
articles and possible contributors. Under this arrangement, you may recall, the 
executive director was to assume responsibility for the technical editorial work. 
Thus, Carmen Johnson has been editing the manuscripts, reading galley and con- 
verting it into a dummy, and reading page proof. As in any pioneer venture, cer- 
tain adjustments have been made along the way. What the final evaluation by 
Gladys Coryell and Virginia Biggy will be at the end of this biennium, I do not 
know. In the meantime, however, I think that you will agree that Gladys Coryell 
and Carmen Johnson and the able associate editor, Virginia Richard, have been 
producing an unusually fine volume of our official publication and that the follow- 
ing Pi Lambda Thetans deserve high praise for each of the issues in the volume: 
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Eugenia Stiemke—fall; Ruth Boynton, Dorothy Clendenen, Edith I. Hyde, Emily 
Kauppi, Margaret Lehman, Ruth E. Maguire, Elizabeth Pellett, Helen Rogers, and 
Ruth Watson—winter; Ruth Carlson, Margaret Caruthers, Nancy Clark, Louise 
Cobb, Helen Dimmick, Myra Green, Joanne Hixson, Hazel McClure, Frances 
Malovos, Eva Ott, Dorothy Petitt, Esther Scott, Mary Sunseri, Phyllis Van Vleet— 
spring; Dorothy Anderson, Mitzi Asai, Ruth Beacon, Eleanor Hines, Laurel Hjelte, 
Edna Hollenbeck, Delpha Hurlburt, Helen Fé Jones, Karen Lansdowne, Dorothea 
Lensch, Renée O. Masson, Evelyn Powell, Marie Tinker, Maxine Tripp—summer. 
I hereby extend thanks to each of them from all of us. 


With best wishes for a very pleasant summer, 
Cordially, 


Brutal anton, lactic 


President 


—i A 6— 


Valedictory 

With this issue, Dr. Gladys Coryell completes 
three years of service as editor. During her term 
of office, the journal’s name was changed to Educa- 
tional Horizons, the cover was given a ‘“‘new look,” 
the important annual bibliography of educational 
books was added, and new features on “‘Research”’ 
and “Creative Teacher Exchange’’ were initiated. 


Dr. M. Virginia Biggy, national vice-president, 





will be the new editor commencing with Vol. 


GLaDys CORYELL ; 
Editor, 1950-51—1953-54 XXXIIT, No. 1, Fall, 1954. 





Program and Projects 


P! LAMBDA THETA LEADERSHIP ACTIVITIES ANALYZED 
(Report of the 1953-55 Program and Projects Committee)* 


The 1953-55 Program and Projects Committee began its biennial planning with 
this question: In what leadership activities are Pi Lambda Thetans engaging? Fol- 
lowing the directives of the Eighteenth Biennial Council, the Program and Projects 
Committee decided that it was its responsibility to secure accurate information re- 
garding the extent to which Pi Lambda Thetans are fulfilling the obligations of 
professional leadership. The committee realized that only as it became acquainted 
with Pi Lambda Thetans’ present activities could it recommend for the future. 
To explore these activities, a “Survey of Leadership Activities” form was circulated 
during the first three months of 1954. Members in 30 college and 25 alumnz chap- 
ters participated. Recommendations at this time, April 15, 1954, are being made 
on the basis of 608 responses returned. 

This sampling indicates that Pi Lambda Theta is fulfilling its aim of securing 
honor plus in its initiates. College members seem to be giving leadership in a wide 
variety of campus activities. However, there tends to be a concentration upon cam- 
pus-centered activities almost to the exclusion of community-related leadership ac- 
tivities. At the college level, relatively few members are associated in leadership 
activities with non-professional persons of the community. Pi Lambda Theta serv- 
ices are extended to youth agencies, to Sunday Schools, and to youth programs 
which have much in common with education. The advisability of greater attention 
on the part of college instructors and college students to community agencies, par- 
ticularly to those service agencies which have services available to families and to 
children, seems obvious. 

The Program and Projects Committee recommends that campus chapters become 
acquainted with community leaders, both men and women, who are giving leader- 
ship in business and in the professions other than teaching. The selection of speakers 
who are devoting themselves to community leadership should help to broaden the 
perspective of the campus member and to acquaint her with a wider field of leader- 
ship as she begins her teaching career. 

If the sampling of 608 members is representative of the total Pi Lambda Theta 
membership, alumnz chapter members are holding a wide range of leadership posi- 
tions. As might be expected, these positions center mainly in the field of education. 
Health, nursing, and social welfare are in second place, with a scattering in govern- 
ment and in business. Experienced Pi Lambda Thetans are making outstanding 
educational contributions, are assuming responsibility in professional organizations 
of mafy types, and are active in church and in PTA’s. They are serving less gen- 


* For members of this committee, see p. 300. 
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erally in the community at large. Civic activities were reported by a very small num- 
ber. The survey indicates that there is no question of the quality of Pi Lambda 
Thetans’ leadership within the profession and in closely related activities. There is 
evidence, however, that too few Pi Lambda Thetans are members of service club 
groups, participating actively in civic and community betterment. 

A recommendation based on survey returns is that every Pi Lambda Theta chap- 
ter, both campus and alumne, select a project and plan specific program activities 
designed to increase acquaintance between Pi Lambda Thetans and citizens of their 
respective communities. This should have mutually beneficial results. Doubtless Pi 
Lambda Thetans would contribute to the solution of the numerous problems which 
relate to the general welfare of citizens, and citizens would come to have greater 
appreciation of educational leadership through their knowledge of the capabilities 
of Pi Lambda Thetans. It seems imperative that Pi Lambda Thetans increase their 
effectiveness through relationship with other devoted members of the community. 
Only in this way, will they assume a deserved role in the field of social leadership. 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF SELECTED RESPONSES 


Age Group* DN, Sowica ye saa as beeen Athletics (16%) 
“Ta i re ee ead 15+% Da ors ore fa ola boi Publications (10%) 
i Pe SS ENE R IEEE? SOE See oo Professional Positions 

OL RIS REET SA TES OO 
r Experience—Positions Held Ranked 

Present Position* as Follows:t 
ME Sr cities lateness a eiasack, ors or RS 434+% DR ea cckedisoskelied moons Teacher (73%) 
Principal and Vice-Principal ......... 14+-% 2nd ....Principal and Vice-Principal (13%) 
Supervisor and Director ............. 8+% DE ikwiniet'c ence eee College Professor (12%) 
NONI TE irc ab aie aleve: od Wl aah Seatbe 7+% rere Supervisor and Director of 
(So ARS Cle oe eor ts near 15+% Instruction (9%) 

Seema he. Mio eens Department Head (5%) 

Training* 

IN ok ois Goh awe suche Asa ars 33+% Community Participation 
M.A., M.E., MS. ......-...-+++++- 53+% Student Membership in Organizations 
OS : | Ce Ranked as Follows:+ 
J iene oy 
BO INE ss er ec sors se npenrey ess eT ....Church (59% 

Leadership in Pi Lambda T heta* DEBE ios sees Sunday School Teaching (13%) 

Membership: Active ............... 90+% Youth Groups (13%) 


3rd .. Women's Clubs, PTA, Political Leagues, 
Civic Associations and Community 
Chest (range from 9% to less than 
Leadership in Student Activities 3%) 
Student Leadership Activities Ranked 
as Follows:t 


Chanter Offices Held ....55666005.6:0i00' 50+% 
National Offices or Committees ...... 17+% 


Alumne Membership in Organizations 
Ranked as Follows:+ 


0 A ag eo Student Government (54%) 

Saale ered ye Honor Societies (48%) RE it  wceew reco and kee Church (44%) 
3rd ..Living Group or Social Sorority (43%) EE oS oct TR i aa ree PTA (34%) 
OS SPE ee Lae .. .Clubs—Interest (36% ) | re Women’s Club Membership (18%) 
My San eateries Religious Groups (28%) de aera Youth Group Leadership (14%) 
Gth ................Service Groups (26%) ae aetna AAUW and Civic Club 

Wee hiciess-c Scholarship—Dean’s List (25%) Membership (9%) 


* Total percentages do not include omitted responses. 


+ Percentages are approximate and do not total 100%; members often engage in several activities. 





Coast-to-Coast 


Pi Chapter 


Pi Chapter (State College of Washington) was 
proud to have Kathryn Wallace, home economics 
major, receive the AAUW award, a one year’s 
membership in the organization. 

This spring, we gave our annual tea honoring 
sophomore women in education. The theme was 
“Spring in the Schools.” A high light of the tea 
was the awarding of our Catherine Bryden Schol- 
arship, a $50.00 award named for a faculty ad- 
viser who helped establish Pi Chapter. In Decem- 
ber, Susan Lacy from Spokane spoke to our group 
about “How Legislation Affects the Teacher.” 
At a joint meeting with Phi Delta Kappa, a 
group of visiting German teachers compared edu- 
cation in Germany with that in the United States. 
At an April program, Roger Larson showed slides 
and talked on his work with handicapped children 
at Camp Manitowish on Lake Couer d’Alene. 
State College of Washington is a cosponsor of 
this camp with the State Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults. 


Rho Chapter 


Rho Chapter (New York University) gave its 
annual scholarship award to Mrs. Helen Esther 
Mary Adiseshiah, on leave from Delhi University, 
who spoke at our spring luncheon. She is a 
native of India and returned to her country after 
receiving her doctorate at New York University 
in June. Her doctoral study was “A Teacher 
Training Program for the Children of Inde- 
pendent India.”” She is a member of Pi Lambda 
Theta, and thus the torch which she lighted at 
Rho Chapter will shed its radiance on far-off 
India. 

During 1953-54, we have studied cultures of 
other countries. On Founders’ Day, Dr. Gray of 
Long Island University spoke of work with the 
YMCA in founding branches in India and China. 
At our initiation Juncheon, Miss Anna Buonaguro 
spoke on Puerto Rico and its problems. In Feb- 
ruary, Miss Louise Fronken of Columbia Teachers 
College gave an illustrated talk about the Indians 
of South and Central America. A three-chapter 
meeting of Rho, Alpha Epsilon, and Metro- 
politan New York Alumnz was held on the eve- 
ning of February 5 with Dr. Beatrix Rouguillo, 
educational adviser at the United Nations, as the 
guest speaker, In March, we turned our thoughts 
homeward as Mrs. Ruth Pearon and her com- 
mittee, aided by Dr. Florence S. Beaumont, 
associate superintendent of schools, New York 


City, gave a very timely report on teacher recruit- 
ment. A film entitled Adventures Into Teaching 
demonstrated career accomplishments. In April, 
our president’s brother, Mr. Lester W. Smith, 
who has designed over thirty schools, took us on 
an illustrated tour of modern schools, with a talk 
entitled, “How Modern Are Our Schools?” 

Dr. Dorothy I. Mulgrave, our beloved faculty 
adviser for many years, was awarded a special 
recognition plaque at the spring conference and 
luncheon of the School of Education Alumni 
Association of New York University. Dr. Mul- 
grave is the author of a number of books on 
speech and diction. 


Psi Chapter 


Psi Chapter (University of Texas) needed to 
build its prestige among campus organizations 
and to develop its value to the College of Edu- 
cation. Several meetings in sorority houses ac- 
quainted campus members with the interestingly- 
varied activities of the officers and committee 
chairmen. By selecting “Service” as the keynote of 
the year's programs and sending out the con- 
venient purse-size yearbook in the early fall, the 
members were informed of the themes and loca- 
tions of meetings. A Christmas project of making 
favors for trays for children at a local hospital 
and of bringing small gifts for underprivileged 
children expressed Psi’s interest in children’s 
welfare. 

An outstanding social event was the March 
banquet when Phi Delta Kappans and Pi Lambda 
Thetans together were inspired and entertained 
by Dr. T. V. Smith’s philosophical talk, ‘Sage 
of Syracruse.”’ Other important speakers this 
year were Dr. L. D. Haskew, dean of the College 
of Education, and Miss Dorothy Gebauer, dean 
of women of the university. 

Student Pi Lambda Thetans, especially our 
undergraduate members, are always active in 
many campus organizations. Officers are fre- 
quently selected in their senior year and must 
serve at the same time that they are doing their 
student-teaching. The fellowship of Pi Lambda 
Thetans with the Austin Public Schools often aids 
them in meeting classroom problems, But the 
preparation required for classroom teaching, com- 
bined with fulfilling the leadership positions in 
our national honor association, necessitates a deli- 
cate balancing of responsibilities and scheduling. 
Psi Chapter has endeavored this year to meet this 
challenge by the close and constant co-operation 
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of the president with the vice-president, so that 
Miss Nancy Hollowell could be replaced in the 
spring term by Miss Kay Tutt. 

Miss Winnie Wilkins represented the national 
Organization at the inauguration of Dr. Logan 
Wilson as president of the University of Texas. 


Alpha Alpha Chapter 


The September meeting of Alpha Alpha Chap- 
ter (University of Arizona) was a_ potluck 
supper. The year’s program, “Information 
Please,” was presented by the vice-president, Mrs. 
Inez Johnson. Mrs. Eva Harris, president, re- 
ported on the high lights of the Biennial Council 
in Albuquerque, New Mexico. Mrs. Brinkmeyer 
and Mrs. Johnson gave interesting accounts of 
their experiences at the NEA convention. 

The regular meetings this year featured panel 
discussions, buzz sessions, role playing, and out- 
standing speakers. All programs presented in- 
formation on various problems in education. 

The founder and sponsor of Alpha Alpha 
Chapter, Mrs. Gertrude Clarson, completed 
twenty-five years of service and retired. 

Since the Arizona Education Association met 
in Tucson this year, Alpha Alpha gave a friend- 
ship tea to acquaint members from other states 
now teaching in Arizona with our chapter and to 
renew contact with our own members who teach 
in other communities. Co-operation with Delta 
Kappa Gamma resulted in a tea for the recruit- 
ment of better teachers. Mrs. Alice Dunham, a 
member of both organizations, was chairman. 
Guests were high school seniors and university 
juniors and seniors. A joint banquet of Pi Lambda 
Theta and Delta Kappa Gamma was held at the 
Student Union of the University of Arizona. Mr. 
Patrick, vice-president of the Valley National 
Banks, spoke on ‘‘A Layman Looks at Education.” 


Alpha Gamma Chapter 


The fourth annual Beginning Teachers Con- 
ference sponsored by Alpha Gamma Chapter 
(Boston University) took place January 30, 1954. 
About five hundred interested teachers, with 
experience ranging from one to forty years, par- 
ticipated in this annual event. These teachers, 
principals, supervisors, specialists, and college 
professors came from almost one hundred com- 
munities, representing many states other than 
Massachusetts. As in the past, seven panels for 
kindergarten and grades one through six met to 
discuss pertinent problems. In addition, the con- 
ference was organized to include secondary 
teachers. Following a general meeting and dis- 
cussion period, the secondary group divided into 
subject matter areas to explore further the prob- 
lems presented. Each grade level was led by a 
Pi Lambda Thetan. Consultants and panel mem- 
bers were subject matter specialists in Boston 
University and members of our own group. 
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Following the group meetings, everyone had an 
opportunity to examine the teacher-built materials 
on display in the exhibit room. The conference 
convened at 12:15 P.M. to hear the keynote 
speaker, Dr. Herold C. Hunt, professor of educa- 
tion, Harvard University. His subject was ‘“‘Rais- 
ing Our Professional Horizons.’ The evaluation 
sheets, as well as the increased attendance, 
testify to the value of the conference to the 
community. 


Alpha Zeta Chapter 


At the beginning of the fall quarter, Alpha 
Zeta Chapter (Northwestern University) set out 
to find ways to strengthen the organization. 

First of all, we planned interesting meetings. 
Marie Edwards, Pi Lambda Thetan and graduate 
student at Northwestern, spoke to us about her 
recent trip to Japan and illustrated her lecture 
with very excellent slides. She had been studying 
the educational system in Japan, which was of 
extreme interest to all of us. At our second meet- 
ing, Elas Foge, from Denmark, spoke to us about 
her native country. Mary Shaw, Evanston ele- 
mentary school principal, gave “Hints for New 
Teachers” at our winter initiation meeting. With 
Phi Delta Kappa, we sponsored a talk given by 
Arthur E. Bestor, author of Educational Waste- 
lands. 

We have had several interesting projects. We 
gave monetary assistance to two girls from the 
Philippines who were in financial trouble. We 
arranged to send subscriptions of educational and 
popular magazines to the Philippines. We ar- 
ranged to send money to the Navajos to help buy 
some school supplies. 


Central Ohio Alumnz Chapter 


“Challenges to Education in Local, National, 
and International Affairs’’ was the study-theme 
of Central Ohio Alumnz this year and shaped the 
programs for most of the meetings. 

The year opened on September 18 with a pot- 
luck dinner at the Ohio State University Golf 
Course. At this time, Talitha Herold, president, 
gave an inspiring report on the Eighteenth Bien- 
nial Council. Pauline Bryant reviewed the sum- 
mer NEA meeting in Florida. She was also a 
delegate to the National Conference on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards and to the 
Department of Classroom Teachers. 

The traditional November banquet for the 
founders was+a most delightful occasion for 
active members and alumnez. The group was 
honored in having two prominent speakers as 
guests. One was Dr. Laura Zirbes, well-known 
educational pioneer—a woman whose dynamic 
personality has been felt in educational policy 
for many years, whe is concluding twenty-six 
years of activity in her field in central Ohio and 
retiring this year from her university post. The 
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other was Dr. Howard L. Bevis, president of 
Ohio State University, who found time in his 
busy life to be with us, too, and to stress the 
need for good teaching all along the line. “You 
have the chance to bend the twig,” he said. 
“What you do and what we do resolves the fate 
of the country.” 


Fort Wayne Alumnz Chapter 


The Fort Wayne Alumne Chapter (Indiana) 
has co-operated this year with other groups in a 
project to provide classes in English for the new 
Americans in our community and to supply 
materials to use in them. The Social Planning 
Council, after a city-wide survey made by another 
educational organization to determine the needs 
of the new Americans in Fort Wayne, co-ordi- 
nated the efforts of many groups in an attempt 
to conserve and expand the services offered. Pi 
Lambda Theta has been represented in this 
activity by Louise Brumbaugh, chairman of the 
Family and Children’s Section of the Social 
Planning Council; by Ruth Wimmer, chairman 
of the New American’s Committee which has 
implemented the program; by Francis Guzwiak 
Phillips, who has acted as interpreter; and by 
Leah Ruth Miller and Emma Kiefer, who have 
taught English to the foreign-born in their own 
homes. 

In addition to these key jobs, our particular 
area of service has been to assemble a bibliog- 
- raphy of available materials and to purchase, or 
otherwise provide, some of them. Our study in- 
dicated a need for pictures of common articles, 
which could be used in the classroom. Accord- 
ingly, we had’several pasting- and cutting-parties 
te provide a picture-dictionary for that purpose. 
Under the direction of Helen Rapp and Margaret 
Butler, we prepared more than five hundred cards, 
twelve by nine inches, each with a colorful picture 
cut from a magazine. On the cards, we wrote, 
printed, and typed the names of the articles 
pictured. Teachers in the classes have found the 
cards very helpful. Currently, we are saving our 
picture magazines and small, home magazines for 
the new Americans. 

In addition to our local project, we again 
remembered Belk School in Tennessee at Christ- 
mas time with candy and two volleyballs. 


Indianapolis Alumnz Chapter 


Many members of Indianapolis Alumnz Chap- 
ter (Indiana) are in the news of our professions. 
The following items indicate the wide variety of 
activities in which members are engaged. 

Dorothy Riker, editor of the publication 
of the Indiana Historical Bureau, has edited a 
number of historical articles. Among her latest 
is the book, Hoosier Training Ground, published 
by the Indiana History Commission of Blooming- 


EDUCATIONAL HORIZONS 


ton, Indiana. Elizabeth Bell, a consultant in the 
Indianapolis schools, is the Indiana state regent 
of the Daughters of the American Colonies. Olive 
Bean was chosen president of the Elementary 
Principal’s Association of Richmond, Indiana. 
Lois Hope Holiman edits the law publications for 
Bobbs-Merrill Company. Mrs. Walter Titus, 
chairman of the Indiana Auditing Committee for 
the Daughters of the American Colonies, com- 
piled and edited McCray and Allied Families, 
which was accepted by the National Daughters 
of the American Revolution and Daughters of the 
American Colonies and placed in their libraries 
in Washington, D.C. The work has also been 
placed in the Indiana State Historical Library. 
Mrs. Alfred Trefz, an elementary consultant of 
the schools of Indianapolis, was elected president 
of the Business and Professional Women’s Club 
of Indianapolis. She is also president of the 
School Women’s Club of Indiana. Mary Ronk, 
principal of the Ernie Pyle School, has distin- 
guished herself in national, state, and local pro- 
fessional affairs. She has served for two years 
as a member of the 1954 Yearbook Commission 
of the American Association of School Adminis- 
trators. She has written several articles, her 
latest being ‘‘Principal Leadership for Instruc- 
tional Improvement,” published in the October 
National Elementary Principal. She is also chair- 
man of the Eleventh District Legislative Com- 
mittee of the Indiana State Teachers Association 
and a member of the editorial committee of 
the principal’s handbook for the Indianapolis 
schools. 


Northern Ohio Alumnz Chapter 


Under its yearly theme, “Education at Home 
and Abroad,’ Northern Ohio Alumne Chapter 
enjoyed seven interesting programs this year 
planned by Mildred McFarland. Last spring, Lily 
Gray, exchange teacher from Australia, talked to 
the chapter about the schools of Australia. This 
fall, Miss Bernice Ellswick of the Shaker Heights 
Schools told the group about her experiences in 
filling Miss Gray's position in Australia. 

The dean of women of Fenn College, Mrs. 
Selma Fontasna, discussed the subject of educa- 
tion at the college level; Mrs. Verna Walters of 
Kent University reviewed trends in American 
elementary education. In addition to these outside 
speakers, the members heard Mildred Dicke of 
the local chapter talk about her experiences in 
Europe. 

The chapter is continuing to take an active 
interest in local education with its yearly scholar- 
ship contribution to the Cleveland Music Settle- 
ment and with a tea and panel discussion for 
members of Future Teachers of America in Cleve- 
land. A contribution has also been sent for the 
third year to the Pine Mountain School in 
Kentucky. 
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San Diego Alumnz Chapter 


Several members of the San Diego Alumnz 
Chapter (California) had important responsibili- 
ties in connection with the Conference of the 
Southern Region of the California Association of 
Women Deans and Vice-Principals, held in the 
Coronado Hotel in March. Dr. Edith Carson 
Smith was a member of the planning committee. 
Mrs. Margaret D. Olson was in charge of the 
tea on March 12. Helen Dillon had charge of 
the worship service. Kathryn Markey helped 
with the planning of special tours for conference 
delegates, and Dorothy Whittemore and Ruby 
Christian were responsible for the coffee and 
social hour on Saturday morning. 


Southern Indiana Alumnz Chapter 


About twenty members of Southern Indiana 
Alumnz enjoyed the varied programs presented 
at four regular meetings in the homes of mem- 
bers during 1953-54. Since mdst of the local 
members teach in the public schools and in In- 
diana University, the program committee planned 
programs which took those present out of their 
work-a-day world. Members joined with Iota 
Chapter (Indiana University) on May 6 for their 
initiation meeting and the banquet following, at 
which our national vice-president, Dr. Helen 
Sornsoa, spoke. 

Dr. Carolyn Bookwalter is president of the 
Research Council of the American Association of 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation and 
was recently elected to membership in the 
American Academy of Physical Education in 
which the membership is limited to 100. Mrs. 
Rebecca Nelson Mitchell is president of the 
Indiana Council on Family Relations, Pauline J. 
Wildman is serving as a district director of the 
Business and Professional Women’s Clubs. Dr. 
Johnnie Rutland Smith is completing a term as 
treasurer of the Indiana Federation of Women’s 
Clubs and has been nominated for second vice- 
president. She is also serving as chairman of the 
local Heart Foundation and as a member of the 
Board of Directors of the Council of Social 
Agencies. Mrs. Frida H. Arnett is director of 
the Northwest Deanery of the House of Church- 
women of the Diocese of Indianapolis of the 
Episcopal Church and locally is vice-president of 
the Monroe County Community Chest and Coun- 
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cil of Social Agencies. Blanche Wellons is presi- 
dent of the Woman's Society for Christian Service 
of the First Methodist Church. Mrs. Lucy Car- 
michael is secretary of the Indiana State Tuber- 
culosis Association, treasurer of the local as- 
sociation, and vice-president of the Bloomington 
branch of the American Association of University 
Women, 


Western Pennsylvania Alumnz Chapter 


The Western Pennsylvania Alumne Chapter 
is growing, not only in numbers, but also in 
professional enthusiasm. The enthusiasm is ex- 
pressed, not by dramatic achievements during the 
past year, but in the deep-seated and strong 
loyalty of the members toward Pi Lambda Theta 
and toward the teaching profession. 

The chapter maintains a project fund to be 
used when some worth-while professional serv- 
ice in the community needs financial assistance. 
The fund is supported by benefit parties and by 
contributions from chapter members. The most 
recent benefit luncheon was held at the home of 
Mrs. Love Baker. Mrs. Baker is a life member of 
Pi Lambda Theta. At present, she is serving as 
secretary of the Pennsylvania Council of Teachers 
of Mathematics. She participated in a panel dis- 
cussion at the convention of the National Council 
of Teachers of Mathematics held at Atlantic City. 
Another member, Dr. Catherine Lyons, is presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Council of Teachers 
of Mathematics and vice-president of the Pitts- 
burgh Branch of AAUW. Chapter president, 
Lucille O'Donnell, was on the program at a 
meeting of the American Classical League Insti- 
tute held at Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. Dr. 
Nan Reniers is treasurer of the Doctors Associa- 
tion of Educators in the Pittsburgh area. Marie 
Saul, associate superintendent of Pittsburgh 
Schools, is immediate past-president of Altrusa 
and now represents Altrusa in the Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs. Elizabeth Wingerter 
is dean of women at Duquesne University and is 
on the membership committee of the National 
Association of Deans of Women and Girls Ad- 
visors. Mrs. Elizabeth Hornick is on sabbatical 
leave and is spending some time in Frankfurt, 
Germany. She is taking classes at the university, 
visiting schools, and observing the effect of the 
exchange of teachers between the two countries. 
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